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Underpinning the Phile Temples. 


a recent article 





on “The Nile 
Dams” we made 
some brief re- 
ference to the 
underpinning of 
the Temples on 
the Island of 
Phile, and our 
readers will pro- 
bably be in- 





terested in the more detailed account of the 
work which is here presented. It will be 
remembered that the original height pro- 
posed for the Aswan dam by Mr. Willcocks 
in his designs of 1890 and 1894 would 
have involved the total submersion of the 
island. The scheme put forward by Mr. 
Willcocks, and approved by Sir William 
Garstin, was to remove the principal temple 
and to re-erect it upon the adjacent island 
of Bigeh. However, when the question 
came before the International Commission, 
M. Boulé declined to have anything to do 
with a project that interfered with the 
temples in that way ; Signor Torricelli stated 
that he should give his opinion as to the 
dam without taking into consideration 
temples, which he regarded as outside his 
province entirely ; while Sir Benjamin Baker 
made the ingenious proposal that the great 
Temple of Isis should be hoisted up and 
planted on supports so as to keep it well 
above the high level of the reservoir, Eventu- 
ally the compromise was adopted of reducing 
the height of the dam by some 8 métres, so 
that the Island of Philze should be only parti- 
ally submerged at times when the reservoir 
would be full. 

Like most compromises, this particular 
one has proved to be satisfactory to neither 
party, but we do not propose to reopen 
discussion of the general subject. Even 
with the present height of the dam, most 
of the temples and other buildings on 
the island, excepting the great Temple of 
Isis, will be covered with from 2 métres to 
4 métres of water when the reservoir is 
filled. Knowing the risks to which the 
buildings would consequently be exposed, 


the Government decided to undertake 
exploratory operations with the object of 
affording data for the preparation of a 
scheme for ensuring the future stability 
of the temples. For this purpose the 
services of Dr. Ball were offered by the 
Geological Department, and Mr. Mat Talbot, 
who has had unrivalled experience as a 
contractor’s foreman, was specially engaged 
aS an expert by Sir Benjamin Baker. 
Although the Temple of Isis was known to 
be founded on rock, and the two great 
pylons to be on massive foundations 
extending through silt down to R.L. 101°5, 
very little was known as to the rock depths 
and foundations below the other buildings 
on the island. 

The work of exploration was commenced 
in April, 1901, and a special grant of 
ZE1,000* was made by the Public Works 
Ministry for the execution of the necessary 
work. More than fifty shafts, and a number 








of headings and trenches, were excavated at 
different points selected as being likely to 
afford useful information, and full records 
were taken of all foundation exposures and 
rock levels. Bearing in mind the slender 
knowledge then existing as to the stability 
of the buildings, the greatest possible 
caution was exercised. All openings were 
strongly timbered, and the structures were 
carefully shored wherever the slightest risk 
of movement was anticipated. Altogether, 
690 cubic métres of excavation were per- 
formed, without mishap or perceptible move- 
ment of any kind. Most of the shafts 
measured I 30m. by 1'00m., and some of 
them were carried to a depth of 13m. 
betore bed-rock was reached. By the end 
of June enough information had been 
obtained to permit the preparation of an 
estimate as to the extent of the necessary 
underpinning works, the timbering being 
then removed and the excavations filled in. 
The following notes represent the chief 
conclusions drawn as to the condition of the 
foundations, and we give in fig. I a small 
plan of Philz, whereon the principal build- 
ings are marked. The East Colonnade, 
between the Temples of Ar-hes-Nefar and 
Adelphos, has a nearly continuous masonry 


* JE = 1, os. 6d. sterling. 





foundation, about 2°5 m. wide, extending 
down to R.L, 100°60, but the wall behind 
it, carrying the eastern ends of the lintels, 
reaches on an average to only R.L. 101°60. 
Neither of these structures descend to 
the rock, which is encountered at R.L. 91°50: 
at the northern end, and R.L. 9800 at 
the southern end. The soil between the 
base of the foundations and the rock is com- 





posed of silt from the river, the upper layers 
being chiefly mud, and the lower layers 
chiefly fine sand. 

The West Colonnade, following the shore 
line of the island, exemplifies a different 
form of construction from that in the East 
Colonnade. From the Quay Wall counter- 
forts 1°80 m. thick and spaced about 3 métres 
apart, are carried eastward and descend to 
a considerable depth, though probably not 
to bed-rock. Above these counterforts are 
stone beams on which the colonnade is sup- 
ported. It appears that most of these beams 
are fractured, owing to the subsidence of 
the earth between the counterforts. The 
Temple of Nectanebo, or more correctly 
the Vestibule of Nectanebo, stands upon 
ancient foundation walls descending to 
the rock, but the superstructure, which 
was restored many centuries ago, is 
placed in such a manner that some por- 

















tions of it are only supported on stone 
beams, nearly all of which are fractured. 
The Temple of Ar-hes-Nefar has founda- 
tions descending to R.L. 103°30, 4°30 métres 
above the rock foundation. The founda- 
tions of the Temple of Trajan, commonly 
described as Pharaoh’s Bed, or the Kiosk, 
are carried down to R.L. 100°60, and average 
4 métres in width. At the river face of the 
building the rock level is not above 
R.L. 9000, and it nowhere rises higher than 
R.L.95*10 beneath the foundations. Some 
old foundation walls, probably indicating an 
abandoned site, were found, but they do not 
tend to prevent settlement of the ground. 
The Temple of Hathor has footings which 
descend to R L, 103°40, the nearest approach 
to rock being on the east side, where the 
rock is encountered at R.L. 95:70. The 
East building, facing the forecourt of the 
Temple of Isis, and the colonnade in front 





of the new building are based on a broad, 
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Fig. 3.—Details of Timbering under the Temple of Trajan. 
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continuous pavement of large stones, one 
course thick, at R.L. 103°30, while the rock 
level averages R.L. 96°00, The walls of the 
Mammiseum are carried to a depth of 
R.L. 101°50, rock being found at R.L. 93°60 at 
the southern end, and gradually rising 
towards the northern end. Part of the 
Coptic town was cleared as an experiment, 
with the result that ample supplies of sand- 
stone were found, chiefly in roughly-squared 
blocks, suitable for the underpinning works 
contemplated. 

After the completion of the investigation 
mentioned, a complete set of drawings of 
the various buildings was prepared from 
tke measurements and records, and was 
submitted to Sir Benjamin Baker with a 
request for his opinion as to the best 
course for adoption. When his views were 
made known, an estimate was prepared 
showing the probable cost of the works 
proposed, and a sum of /E.22,000 was 
granted for their execution by the Caisse 
de la Dette Publique. The following is a 
statement of the underpinning works first 
suggested :— 

1. To underpin the East Colonnade, and 
the wall behind, with rubble masonry down 
to R.L. 97°00, the present saturation level. 

2. To underpin the West Colonnade and 
the Temple of Nectanebo with rolled steel 
girders, 14 in. by 6 in., weighing 54 Ibs. per 
foot, surrounded by rubble masonry, well 
grouted to resist access of water to the 
steel. The girders were to rest in seats cut 
in the existing counterforts, and to be 
placed in pairs below the fractured stone 
beams. 

To underpin the Temple of Trajan 


to R.L.97'00 with rubble masonry 4 métres 
wide. 

In addition to these works, it was decided 
that any other underpinning or supple- 
mentary work should be undertaken, as 
might be found desirable or necessary to 
ensure the success of the general scheme, 
Conformably with this decision, the tollow- 
ing were also undertaken :— 

4. To underpin the east building and 
colonnade facing the forecourt of the Temple 
of Isis, down to R.L. 97°00. 

5. To underpin the Temple of Hathor to 
R.L. 97°00. 

6. To strengthen the foundations of the 
Gateway of Hadrian by suitable under- 
pinning. 

7. To similarly strengthen the foundations 
of the Gateway of Adelphos. 

8. To clear the whole of the Coptic town. 
9g. To carry out certain drainage works 
and to repair the revetments of terraces. 

From the particulars already given, it 
will be gathered that the foundations 
were largely upon loose silt and fine sand, 
saturated to different heights according to 
the season of the year and the plenitude 
of the Nile flood. As the higher water 
level consequent upon the completion of 
the reservoir would necessarily saturate 
the previously dry soil, further settlements 
would inevitably follow, causing injury to 
the ruined buildings. The principle under- 
lying the scheme adopted was that further 
subsidence of earth and sand need not be 
feared below the original saturation level, 
and that the safety of the buildings would 
be secured by carrying their foundations 





down in sufficient breadth to that level. By 


referring to the rock levels ascertained 
during the exploratory work, it will be seen 
that in no case was it proposed to carry 
down the foundations to the bed rock. 

Early in November, 1901, operations were 
commenced by Dr. Ball, who then had the 
assistance of Mr. Mat Talbot and his two 
sons from England, and of Mr. Roberts, 
Masonry Inspector from the Aswan Dam. 
By the end of the year the West Colonnade 
was completed, and considerable progress 
was made with the East Colonnade and the 
Temple of Trajan. In the first of these 
three buildings, the West Colonnade, open- 
ings were made along the east face, outside 
the colonnade proper, in widths correspond- 
ing with the spacing of the old counterforts. 
A part elevation is given of this colonnade 
in fig. 2, showing four of the thirty-one 
existing columns and two of the old counter- 
forts, one resting on granite and the other 
on silt. One of the fractured stone beams is 
also indicated in the figure. The cross- 
section of the same structure shows the 
west quay wall and the final position of the 
steel joists surrounded by new masonry 
(cross-hatched in the figure), which in 
this, and the other underpinning works, 
is set in cement mortar in the propor- 
tion of three parts cement to one part 
of sand. This treatment, as may readily 
be gathered, affords admirable support 
for the stone beams under the columns, for 
the steel girders and new masonry are 
carried by the old counterforts, which are 
of ample stability. Inthe case of the East 
Colonnade, the shafts were sunk between 
the row of sixteen columns and the wall 
behind, headings being driven both ways 
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from the central excavation. In our issue of 
September 20, 1902, a photographic view 
was reproduced of the main excavation in 
the East Colonnade, and we now give a 
cross section showing the new masonry 
carried down, as indicated by cross-hatching, 
to the old saturation level. In fig. 2 
will be found a typical wall section at 
the Temple of Trajan, where new work is 
shown as before, and fig. 3 includes longi- 
tudinal and transverse sections showing 
typical details of the timbering in shafts 
and headings. The two latter drawings 
represent an initial opening, and it should 
be noted that in the succeeding lateral 
openings the timber supports on one side 
were replaced by the new masonry, while 
the end boards seen in the longitudinal 
section were not removed when the masonry 
was built. In this building the whole of the 
openings were made from the interior. The 
Mammiseum, on the contrary, was opened 
entirely from the outside, so as to avoid the 
necessity for breaking the floor. With the 
exception of the East and West Colonnades, 
underpinning was done in lengths of from 
150 métres to 2:00 métres, being carried on 
simultaneously from a number of points. 
The remains of the ancient Coptic town, 
consisting chiefly of unsightly mud-brick 
dwellings, have been removed, and the 
worked stone they contained was utilised as 
far as necessary for underpinning operations. 
Both of the Coptic churches, and a few of 
the more interesting houses have been pre- 
served intact, and all stones having hiero- 
glyphic or other inscriptions were put aside 
for the Antiquities Department. 

About 330 men were engaged upon the 
works, of whom 300 were native excavators 
and labourers. The remaining thirty in- 
cluded twenty-six Italian timbermen and 
masons and four English Inspectors. Sir 
W. E. Garstin says that the energies of the 
last-named were severely taxed owing to the 
necessity for very careful supervision in view 
of the special and somewhat dangerous 
nature of the work. Of Mr. Talbot, Sir 
Benjamin Baker says: “There were few 
men to whom I would have entrusted the 
task, but amongst those was Mat Talbot— 
one of the well-known Talbots who have 
done such splendid service as non-com- 
missioned officers in the army of workmen 
employed by contractors during the past 
forty years; and well has he justified his 
reputation at home, where his last job was 
the most difficult part of the Central London 
Railway.” Sir W. E. Garstin has also re- 
corded that exceptionally useful assistance 
was rendered by Mr. Mat Talbot, adding that 
it was largely due to his sound judgment 
in matters of timbering that the works 
were carried out without a single acci- 
dent or movement of the buildings. Mr. 
Fitzmaurice, the present engineer to the 
London County Council, was in chief com- 
mand ot the exploratory works, of the pre- 
paration of estimates, and of the commence- 
ment of the underpinning. Dr. Ball was in 
actual charge at Philz, and to him much 
credit is due for the admirable records and 
drawings made of the works, as well as for 
the supervision and payment of the work- 
men. His services have been highly appre- 
ciated by the authorities, and it was clearly 
an advantage that a man of his knowledge 
and experience was available for the excep- 
tional task to be performed. The drawings 
which we publish show the old high Nile 
level—lettered ‘“ Present high Nile”—and 








also the high-water level of the new Reser- 
voir, The latter indicates the height to 
which the buildings will be submerged when 
the reservoir is full, or accepting the term 
with a double signification, during “ flood 
time.” At such periods there will be little 
inducement for the tourist to visit the island, 
and it may perhaps be feared that it will 
not be particularly pleasant to land there 
when the waters of the Nile have retreated 
to a lower level. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the turbid flood water will pass freely 
through the Dam, and the gates will not be 
closed until the water has become clear. 
Sir W. Willcocks believes that the “ Philz 
Temple, dedicated to Venus, will, like 
Venus herself, rise annually out of the water, 
renovated and refreshed by her temporary 
immersion.” Lovers of old buildings will 
certainly hope for the fulfilment of this 
prophetic utterance. 


—_ 
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THE ARTS AND _ CRAFTS 
EXHIBITION. 

MRHE exhibition of the Arts and 
; Crafts Society at the New Gallery 
is one of the most varied and 
one of the fullest which the 
Society has held. It is, however, still per- 
vaded by a certain spirit of eccentricity, 
especially in furniture design, which has 
characterised these exhibitions from the 
first, and which gives one the impression 
that with some of the contributors the 
idea of art is associated with the idea of 
differing from everything that is ordinarily 
made, and of repudiating finish of style and 
grace of line as attributes of Philistinism. 
In fact, the exhibition is not so much an 
illustration of what can be done to give 
beauty to articles of ordinary use, as an 
expression of the tastes of a certain sect of 
art workers, whose enthusiasm and _ talent 
may be admitted, but whose artistic sym- 
pathies seem rather restricted. 

There has been a reaction against the 
falsity and pretentiousness of furniture of 
the Victorian era which has not unnaturally 
led to the opposite extreme—to a kind of 
pretentiousness of acted simplicity and 
straight-linedness, if one may coin a word. 
This reaction was wholesome in itself, but 
it is time that its extremes were moderated, 
and that artists in furniture should endeavour 
to show us that really artistic spirit and 
design may be quite compatible with high 
finish and even with elegance. We have 
surely had enough of seeing a thing looking 
like a common kitchen chair labelled 
“dining-room chair,” and an erection sug- 
gesting a kitchen dresser offered as a side- 
board, Whatever the virtues of “truth” and 
“simplicity,” this is not the kind of furniture 
really suitable for the homes of a highly 
civilised generation, nor is it necessarily the 
more artistic in virtue of its (in every sense) 
unpolished appearance. These things are 
better, no doubt, than the commonplaces of 
the former state, but they are in great 
danger of becoming commonplaces them- 
selves, and that this kind of naiveté is not 
necessary to render objects really artistic is 
shown by a trading firm who are among the 
exhibitors — Messrs. Heal & Son, whose 
suite of bedroom furniture, designed by Mr. 
Ambrose Heal, jun., in silver-grain wood 
inlaid with pewter and blue wood, is among 
the most really artistic work in the galleries, 
and is delicate and refined enough in cha- 
racter and finish to stand.anywhere. This 














is the furniture of a gentleman’s house; a 
good deal else of what is exhibited is what 
we should call cottage furniture, and what 
most unsophisticated people would imagine 
to be so intended. 

The piano is rather maltreated in this 
exhibition, Standing on the floor of the 
Central Hall is an object which, if we had 
not already seen it elsewhere, we should 
have taken for a large wooden cistern on 
bearers. This is the grand piano designed 
by Mr. Ashbee for Messrs. Broadwood; an 
immense square mass, rounded at the angles 
with coarse-looking metal hinges and other 
work ; really about as ugly and unwieldy an 
object, and as little suggesting a musical 
instrument, as could well be. It is un- 
practical too, for the method of opening, with 
swing-doors opening as folding-dcors, is in- 
convenient and likely to be annoying to the 
player. The old-fashioned folding-back lid, 
which disappears and leaves the keyboard 
quite open and unimpeded, is ever so much 
better in a practical sense. The supports 
are well designed—that is the best part 
of it; and there are some pretty decorative 
paintings on the front and the inside of the 
lid; but as for the general appearance, 
we would rather have the old stereotyped 
form of grand piano (decanter-stopper legs 
and all) as an inmate of a drawing-room; 
for its general form at least was charac- 
teristic and more graceful than this immense 
square box. An upright piano designed by 
Mr. Voysey for Messrs, Collard has a pretty 
feature in the heart-shaped sound openings in 
the front, but otherwise there is too much 
of acted simplicity about this too, and the 
legs, which are prolonged upward into candle 
shelves or holders, are far too thin and 
meagre in proportion; a piano is a heavy 
thing for its size, and as it has to be moved 
sometimes, it should look as if it were 
massive enough to bear moving without 
straining the structure. It may be doubted 
whether the carrying up of the legs as 
candle-holders—a little dodge invented we 
believe by the author of this design— 
provides the best position of the candles 
for lighting the page, and they would be 
very much in the way when it is necessary 
for any one to turn over for the player. 
Artistic designs for pianos too often ignore 
the practical conditions of using the instru- 
ment, and our impression is that they are 
generally made for people who are not 
musical, and who only want a piano as an 
ornament. 

We cannot feel much more pleased with 
the oak pulpit designed by Mr. H. Wilson 
and carved by Messrs. Trask, which stands 
next to the grand piano aforesaid. The 
carving being all concentrated on a bulged- 
out section of the front gives it the look of 
being hung on, and the zigzag bounding 
lines are disturbing to the eye. Messrs. 
Liberty’s large oak sideboard, behind these 
(designed by Mr. Leonard Wyburd), has good 
lines about it, and is admirably executed ; 
but there is a little bit of scenic effect about 
it which is not quite satisfactory; the ends, 
with their broad top surface, are made so as 
to convey the impression (or do convey it) 
of being solid slabs of sublime preportions ; 
the real construction, which is much less 
monumental, is concealed in the cupboards, 
the door of one of which we had the sinful 
curiosity to open, so as to inspect behind the 
scenes. However, tliis is a fine piece of work 
in the main. Two large examples of metal 
chimney-pieces are exhibited, one of which, 
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No, 472, is not sufficiently metallic in 
character, and is more like the ordinary 
sections and proportions of a masonic 
chimney-piece done into metal, the whole 
being of course in reality a mere sheet of 
metal with supports in the rear. The other 
one, No. 482, by the same designer (Mr. W, 
Bainbrigge Reynolds), is more metallic in 
character, especially in the decorative details. 
The object of using this material for a 
chimney-piece is of course the effect of lustre 
of the metal; but for a chimney-piece on a 
large scale it can never be so satisfactory as 
stone or marble, from its unavoidably super- 
ficial constructive character. 

Among the other large works in the 
Central Hall are the pair of church doors 
sheeted with plates of embossed copper 
(shown in an imitative plaster cast), by Mr. 
R. LI]. B. Rathbone ; against which we must 
protest for its naturalistic treatment of 
wriggles of metal foliage, or rather branches. 
This kind of treatment is contrary to all the 
best tradition and practice of decorative art, 
and is exactly the kind of thing that an Arts 
and Crafts society should practically protest 
against ; yet we do not believe we have ever 
gone to any one of these exhibitions without 
coming across specimens of this kind of 
metal vegetation. High up on the wall, 
near to these, hangs a design which we can 
admire without reservation—Mr. Heywocd 
Sumner’s coloured cartoon for the west 
wheel window for All Saints, Ennismore- 
gardens, to be executed in “ Prior's Glass.” 
This is a real stained glass design, just what 
the material is fitted for and what no other 
material would show so well; and when 
executed in Mr. Prior’s thick and richly- 
textured glass it will be an exceptionally 
fine work of its class. A model of a figure 
and accessories for the frieze of the new 
Gaiety Restaurant, by Mr. Hibbert Binney, 
with small photographs of other figures, 
shows a good example of the introduction 
of decorative architectural sculpture. Among 
the smaller works in the Central Hall 
are two which we particularly admire. 
One is Mr, J. C. Powell's memorial 
tablet for the English church of San Paulo, 
Brazil; a bronze medallion of the late 
Queen is framed in an alabaster square- 
moulded frame, relieved on a grey marble 
slab which is shaped into a graceful outline 
and the whole finally bounded by an 
alabaster setting. The effect is very refined 
and decorative. The work was executed by 
Messrs. H. A Pegram, T. Day, and A, 
Taylor. Another thing worth special atten- 
tion is Miss Florence Steele’s plaster model 
for a silver salver, with modelled ornament 
on the rim, divided by small panels in each 
of which is a small nude figure in an 
attitude arranged to occupy the shape of the 
panel. This is a charming production—a real 
work of art. 

Most of the larger works in furniture, 
other than those already mentioned, are 
arranged in the North Gallery, where they 
are grouped according to “recesses,” which 
are numbered, and the separate articles in 
each recess distinguished by letters. This 
is a good way of simplifying the catalogue, 
though it has not been carried out quite 
without oversights, and it is not always easy 
to identify an article with the reference to it 
in the catalogue. This kind of exhibition, 


however, is a peculiarly difficult one to 
catalogue, where there are such multifarious 


hung on the wall in a regular order. We 
can only mention a few of the more impor- 
tant articles of furniture in the present 
notice, which is necessarily hurried, as the 
gallery was only open to the Press on 


Wednesday. We have already referred 
to Messrs. Heal & Son’s admirable 
exhibit. In recess No. 2 is a fine tile panel 


designed by M-. Lewis Day and produced by 
the Pilkington Tile and Pottery Co,; dark 
green tiles with a floral design with 
crimson flowers. Some tiles in coloured 
glazes, painted by Mr. Laurence Hall, are 
also very good both in colour and in their 
conventional foliage design, and form a 
pleasing change from the usual style of tile 
pattern. In recess No. 3 an oak dresser, 
designed by Mr. Chas, Spooner, is very 
suitable for its purpose, and shows a good 
practical treatment of the wooden handles. 
The same designer’s oak writing-table, in- 
laid with pearl, is, like a good many other 
articles of furniture, too square and stiff in 
line. The three-light candlesticks on the 
dresser, by Mr. Harold Stabler, are good. 
In recess No, 4 Mr, Longden exhibits 
a large mantel and fireplace designed 
by Mr. G. Jack, and two small cast- 
iron grates and mantels, both excellent 
as cast-iron work, designed respectively 
by Mr. Voysey and Mr. Fletcher. In 
recess No. 6 is a serviceable oak chest of 
drawers by Mr. Barnsley with handles that 
will not come off, and by the same designer 
a cabinet of English walnut inlaid with pearl, 
which is very nice and refined. Excellent 
copper vessels are to be seen in recess 7, 
by Mr. T. Burford ; and near these (there is 
some confusion in the catalogue here— 
recess 8 seems to have dropped out) is a 
nice little oak sideboard with a semi-octagon 
top diversified with lines of inlay, designed 
by Mr. Curtis Green and made by Mr. 
Romney Green; a sideboard in rather a 
novel form, but suitable for the cottage rather 
than the mansion—perhaps intentionally so. 
At the top of the room is a large and well- 
designed sideboard in English oak by Mr. 
E. W. Gimson, with an open-work lattice at 
the top and some very effective and well- 
considered ornament in other ‘portions ; an 
excellent piece of design and execution. But 
we cannot regard this untreated white oak as 
suitable for dining-room furniture ; it has too 
crude and raw anappearance, The bay win- 
dow and Italian walnut cabinet exhibited in 
recess II, and credited to Mr. W. A. S. 
Benson, ought to have been better, at least 
as regards the metal-work, the design of 
which we think distinctly bad, and feel sur- 
prise at seeing it under Mr. Benson’s name. 
Among other objects in the remaining re- 
cesses we notice a good and original chim- 
ney piece and tiles by Messrs, Pilkington & 
Co.; a writing-table by Mr. W. H. Tingey, 
which looks like a miniature four-post bed— 
what is the sense of the four posts ; are they 
to put four candles on? They would give a 
better light on the table, and be less liable to 
be overturned. A cabinet by the Guild of 
Handicraft, in ebony and holly-wood, we 
have seen before in Bond-street, and appre- 
ciated as good and original. In the centre of 
the room is a very good hall table by Messrs. 
Heal & Son (designed by Mr. Ambrose Heal), 
twelve-sided on the top and octagonal in re- 
spect of the arrangement of its supports, the 
whole being a cunning piece of design 
and workmanship, We must not quit 





articles which have to be placed about on 
the floors; not like pictures which can be 





furniture without referring to the admirable 
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apart in the West Gallery, exhibited by 
Morris & Son and designed by Mr. G. Jack. 
This is Italian walnut, inlaid with holly, 
satin-wood, and rosewood. The conven- 
tional scroll inlay in the upper doors is 
exceedingly fine. We should have preferred, 
in regard to the general design, that the 
curve on plan of the upper portion should 
have been continued to the floor. In the 
same gallery the china-cabinet of Mr. 
Barnsley and Mr. Gimson (102) is a pretty 
and characteristic piece of work. 
We shall return to the exhibition in 
another article. 
——t-o 


NOTES. 

THE Blue Book issued this 
month by the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons 
which has sat to consider the advisability of 
some amendment in the Standing Orders 
of the House relating to private business 
will be studied with interest by promoters 
of private undertakings ; but the recom- 
mendation which will strike members of the 
public as one of the greatest importance is 
that “steps should be taken to secure more 
uniformity in the decision of the Committees 
on opposed Bills.” We are not in a position 
to state how far the other recommendations 
of the Committee are likely to further this 
object, but at a time when so many under- 
takings which vitally affect the interests of 
the general public are subjected to the deci- 
sion of the various Committees, it seems an 
end much to be desired, and yet, owing to 
the constitution of the Committees, as diffi- 
cult of attainment as absolute uniformity in 
the decisions of the Courts having sum- 
mary jurisdiction. Fixed principles are 
somewhat difficult to trace in some of the 
recent decisions of the Committees, and 
examples of much inconsistency might be 
cited by reference to many recent Bills 
either passed or thrown out. For instance, 
in the case of the recent amalgamation 
ot the South-Eastern and Chatham Rail- 
way Companies, a vast monopoly over the 
county which not only supplies London 
with much of its vegetables and fruit, but 
through which nearly the whole Continental 
traffic and supplies must pass, was granted 
to a company proverbial for its incapacity to 
deal with its traffic in a liberal spirit or on 
comparatively modern principles, and the 
Bill was passed in the tace of considerable 
and influential opposition, apparently only 
in the interest of the shareholders of the two 
undertakings. Yet, in some of the recent 
underground Railway Bills opposition and 
competition were favoured, when to the 
general public it would appear that an exten- 
sion of the powers of existing companies 
could only favour through traffic being more 
efficiently secured. Owing to the constitution 
of the Committees, and to the manner the 
questions are brough before them, the 
interests of the public being less clearly 
brought out than the interests of the rival 
undertakings, their task is a difficult one, 
and uniformity of principle seems hopeless ; 
but it is gratifying to see that the House of 
Commons is alive to the deficiencies in the 
system, and anxious to effect some reform. 


Private Bill 
Legislation. 





The THE discussion which has for 
Improvement some time past been taking 
ee place in regard to the improve- 
ment of roads near London will, we fear, 





drawing-room cabinet (9) which stands 





produce no result without some legis! tion. 
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To make a trunk road from London in any 
direction for a distance of 20 miles is im- 
possible until the law obliges the Highway 
Districts through which such a road would 
pass to undertake it together and systema- 
tically. Apart, however, from any new 
system of trunk roads, much might be 
done to improve the present condi- 
tion of the highways near London if the 
County and District Councils would bear 
in mind that where roads are of insufficient 
width they should and can be widened as a 
matter of course if the traffic demands it. 
Highway Authorities, however, consider at 
the present time that their duty is only to 
repair roads as they exist now, whereas it is 
obvious that, from every point of view, where 
a road is too narrow for present traffic, the 
Highway Authorities should widen it. No- 
thing is more wasteful than to keep placing 
metal year after year on a road which is so 
narrow that its surface is continually broken 
up, and money would be saved by widening 
which is now practically wasted. Here 
again, however, we doubt whether the 
Highway Authorities would be inclined to 
widen the roads systematically until their 
duty in this respect is clearly stated ina new 
Act of Parliament. 





In our Note last week on 
Municipal Trading we drew 
attention to the opinion ex- 
pressed by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs that the 
schemes of municipalities for the better 
housing of the poor had not only not proved 
successful in themselves, but had had a 
deterrent effect on private or charitable 
enterprise in the same direction. In con- 
nexion with this subject we would draw 
attention to the facts disclosed in a speech 
of the Bishop of London at Bournemouth 
on the 12th inst. In Stepney the con- 
dition of affairs appears to be that the 
population in the past ten years has 
increased by 13,000, yet the number of 
houses has decreased by 2,000, His Lordship 
further states that each year he finds the popu- 
lation in his diocese to increase by some 
40,000, the housing of this population 
being likened by the Bishop to the packing 
of sardines into a tin (the advantage, how- 
ever, rather tending in favour ot the sardines); 
and each year what has been deemed the 
last resort of the outcast is found to 
have an overflow even in a worse condition 
than itself. In the same issue of the news- 
paper in which this speech is reported, 
we read a report of a meeting of the 
Municipal Officers’ Association agitating 
fora Superannuation Bill. It seems fairly 
obvious that Corporations, with their expen- 
sive machinery, highly-paid servants, and 
new life and routine similar to govern- 
ment, must be incapable of entering the 
arena to deal with the state of affairs and 
the requirements of such a population as 
that described by the Bishop, but it behoves 
them very carefully to consider how far the 
restrictions they enforce in the case of new 
buildings are not drawn with reference to 
too high a standard, and in consequence how 
far, instead of accomplishing the object they 
are put in force to attain, viz., the better 
housing ot the community at large, they 
only tend to create a slough of despond 
out of which, owing to the minimum stan- 
dard of buildings allowed, it is impossible 
for private or charitable enterprise to 
rescue the poorest of the people. 


The Housing 
Question. 





The Notificae LHE Report of the Depart- 
tionof mental Committee upon the 
Accidents. P P ra 
system of notification of in- 
dustrial accidents is interesting in itself, but 
is also an object-lesson of the difficulty of 
attaining any counsel of perfection in legis- 
lation which is directed, as so many of the 
recent statutes are directed, to lessen in- 
dividual responsibility and to foster the 
responsibility of the State. Thus under the 
Mines Act, the Committee find too much to 
be left to the discretion of the employer, 
only fatal accidents and accidents (apart 
from those! specified as due to certain 
special causes) causing serious personal 
injury require reporting, and in regard to 
what constitutes ‘serious personal injury” 
the Committee find that too much latitude is 
allowed to the mine-owner. Under the 
more modern Factory Act, however, the 
Committee finds that the Legislature has 
erred in the other direction, and the 
necessity imposed for reporting accidents 
leads to an embarrassing number of trivial 
matters being reported. The Committee 
proceed to recommend that in the case of 
mines and quarries, disablement for a fort- 
night should be the test of what constitutes 
a “serious” accident, and in the case of 
factories and railways, absence from work 
for more than a fortnight. We presume 
“disablement” and “absence from work” 
are taken to include the same cases, but in 
legislating on the subject it would seem wise 
to combine the two, and to specify “‘ absence 
from work caused by disablement.” The 
Committee suggests certain amendments 
in the specified causes in each undertaking, 
and the Report humorously observes that 
the main duty of factory inspectors is not to 
count accidents but to prevent them. 


DuRING this severe weather 
it may be of service to draw 
attention to the explosions of 
heating-apparatus boilers, mentioned in a 
recently issued Report to the Board of 
Trade, for the year ending June 30, 1902. 
Only four boilers of this kind are mentioned 
in the Report, and the details are par- 
ticularly instructive at this season. The 
first explosion occurred on November 17, 
1901, at a school at East Finchley, be- 
longing to the Finchley School Board; 
the boiler was of the tubular type, 
eighteen years old, and it failed through 
excessive pressure, consequent on the 
presence of ice in some part of the cifcuit. 
On December 7, 1901, a boiler of similar 
type, twenty-one years old, used for heating 
a chapel at Barnoldswick, failed in conse- 
quence of defective welding. At Earlstown 
Wesleyan Chapel, on February 13, 1902, 
another tubular boiler exploded in conse- 
quence of excessive pressure, the pipes 
being choked with ice; this boiler was 
only four years old. Two days later, 
the top of a saddle boiler at the Philip- 
haugh Congregational Church, Selkirk, 
was blown off, the pipes in this case also 
being blocked with ice; the boiler was five 
years old. Three out of the four explosions 
were caused by frost. Fortunately no lives 
were lost, and only one person was injured, 
but explosions are not always so considerate 
to life and limb, and a word of warning may 
be of service in preventing more serious 
results during this winter. Safety-valves 
ought to be fitted to every apparatus, and 


Boiler 
Explosions. 





attendants ought to exercise particular care 


in frosty weather. It is a good plan to keep 
the fires burning throughout the week, even 
in the case of buildings used only on 
Sundays. 





THE papers on “ Recent 
Electrical Design,” by Mr. 
Esson, and on “Dynamos and 
Alternators,” by Mr. Scott, which were read 
in abstract to the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers last week will be of the greatest 
value to manufacturers. Both papers were 
very thoughtful ; and covering, as they do, a 
vast field, they provide plenty of debatable 
topics for their discussion, which will begin 
next week. We were glad that both authors 
fully recognise the importance of the shape 
of the wave of electromotive force of an 
alternator. Mr. Esson stated that he had 
found considerable differences in the 
efficiency of an alternating current motor 
when tested at the works and when tested 
on the mains of a supply company. The 
humorous side of this remark struck the 
meeting, but it is undoubtedly true that you 
can get considerable differences in the 
efficiency of motors depending on the shape 
of the wave of electromotive force given by 
the mains. We noticed this fact six or seven 
years ago but itis only lately that we have 
been able to demonstrate it completely by 
aid of the curves given by the oscillograph. 
Mr. Scott discusses various details\in con- 
nexion with dynamo manufacture. He 
points out that beauty of form and finish in 
dynamos are now of considerable import- 
ance from the commercial point of view. At 
recent exhibitions many machines, other- 
wise well designed, failed to attract atten- 
tion owing to their clumsy appearance and 


Kiectrical 
Design. 


want of finish, Now that cast steel is 
almost universally used for field mag- 
nets it is easy to give a_ certain 
amount of artistic finish to a machine. 


We were interested to hear that pure linseed 
oil was becoming popular for insulating pur- 
poses. Although it has not very great insu- 
lation resistance, yet when properly oxidised 
it is very trustworthy. It is well known 
that one of the drawbacks to using shellac 
varnish on the cotton covering of wires is 
that it makes it brittle. When, however, 
they are varnished with pure linseed oil the 
cotton remains perfectly flexible. Mr. Scott 
approves of well-made shrink-ring jointed 
cast-steel flywheels being run at a peripheral 
speed of 7,000 ft. per minute. This may be 
all right from the contractor's point of view, 
but our sympathies are with the engineers 
who have often to cross the line of fire ot 
these wheels in their day’s work. 





HyYéRES was the first of the 


Hyéres. towns on the French Riviera 
to become the resort of those 
who desired to enjoy the sunshine of 


Southern France. It has now been lett 
somewhat behind by the towns to the east, 
and, though it is the nearest of all the 
Riviera towns to London, it does not hold 
its own. The Municipality have, therefore, 
almost completed the construction of a large 
Casino, which will probably be opened in 
the course of the present month, Archi- 
tecturally it is of no importance, and it may 
be doubted whether it will increase the 
popularity of the place sufficiently to repay 
the outlay. Hyéres could be made 
more agreeable were its streets better 
cleaned and the roadways kept in better 
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order, Its streets have high-sounding | which occurs also in the finials of the screen. 
names, such as the Avenue Gambetta, but|One or two sets of working drawings of 
they contain buildings which are often|convent buildings were noteworthy for 
mere shanties. Modern Hyéres, it must|their quiet and unpretending architectu- 
be admitted, is not an agreeable town, and|ral treatment. The majority of the work 
far inferior—in spite of its palaces—to| shown was Gothic, but there was a nice sheet 
Cannes, Nice, and Mentone. The old town, | of Renaissance detail of the chimney-piece 
clustered round the church on the hillside,}in the Preparatory Sch»ol at Beaumont 
is preferable to the modern buildings below | College ; oddly enough, flanked by a dis- 
it. We fear that, excellent as is its climate, | tinctly Gothic detail of cross and finial for 
Hyéres, off the main line of railway, will] the same building, in which the detail of the 
not recover its popularity merely by the| spiral fluting, seen in the Brentford draw- 
building of a new Casino. ings, is repeated. Among the collection 
were a good many slight but very effective 
: brush drawings of heads and portions of 
The End of WE give on another pegs & few figures for sculpture. The whole collection 
ithe Westminster particulars as to the history of of drawings gave a good idea of the artistic 
— _the Westminster Aquarium, | penius of the late architect, who has some- 
which has just been closed preparatory to! how become‘more renowned since his death 
its demolition, as it was an institution which} 14, he was{during his lifetime. 
had attracted, deservedly or not, a good deal 


ot public attention. We must add, how- 
ever, that we regard its impending extinc-] THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


tion with the greatest satisfaction. In AN ordinary meeting of this Association was 
re : : : held on Friday evening last week in the Meet- 
our opinion, it was an absolute discredit to ing room of the Royal Institute of British 
the government of London that such 4| architects, No. 9, Conduit-street, Mr. H. T. 
building should have been allowed to be| Hare, President, in the chair. 
erected contiguous to and immediately| The minutes and some nominations having 
ae been read, the following gentlemen were 
opposite the west front of the Abbey. Its elected members, 7.c.—Messrs. E. E. Lofting, 
architecture was of the most ordinary] Ww. Kerr, and C. Woodward. Messrs. C. 
and commonplace character, and the in-| Stanley Peach and R. Stephen Ayling were 
stitution, with whatever aims it might elected by acclamation, and Mr. W. F. Cave 
h been started, soon subsided into a| “4% ae 

ave ae ; Mr. R. S. Balfour, hon. Secretary, announced 
home for third-class entertainments for|the following donations to the library :— 
a third-class public: the so-called | “ Palladio,” by Banister Fs Fletcher, presented 
+“ ————* . : by the publishers ; and forty photographs of 
Aquarium having been little a English cathedrals, presented by Messrs. 
than a pretence from the first. The site| Bolas & Co. A vote of thanks having been 
will certainly be more worthily occupied | accorded to the donors, 


by al Wesl er Mr. Balfour announced that a meeting of the 
9 8 tenge Wesleyan pines ah aenee ane Discussion Section would be held on the 28th 


as the Wesleyans are now getting over their | inst, when a paper would be read by Mr. T. 
former indifference to the architecture of} Norman Dinwiddy on “Poor Law Buildings.” 
their churches, it is probable that they will] The Chairman announced the following do- 


+19: nations to the New Premises Fund : Messrs. 
endeavour to erect a building worthy of the E, Prioleau Warren, 21/.; Gerald Horsley, 


site and of their religion. It is rather 5/. 5s. ; W. H. Lever (second donation : pro- 
curious to think of the Church and Dissent | ceeds from sale of Port Sunlight pamphlets, 


being architecturally represented, on a large | per B. T. Batsford), 5/.; A. B. Botterill, 21. 2s. ; 
« dens 8°) Maurice B. Adams, 2/. 23.; W. J. N. Millard 


scale, almost side by side, in the Abbey and (further donation), 2/. 2s. ; A. A. Carder, 1/. Is. ; 
the proposed new Chapel ; while the tower] F, F, Green (further donation), 1/. 1s. ; Leonard 
of the new Roman Catholic Cathedral will} Judge, 1/. Is. |Mr. Leonard Stokes has been 


survey them, across the housetops, from no appointed as architect for the alterations to the 
new premises in Tufton-street, Westminster. ] 


great distance. Mr. Andrew Oliver then read the following 
paper on “ Whitehall and the Strand,” which 
. : ‘ was illustrated by a large number of prints and 
The Provident THE President’s Smoking “ At | Jantern slides :— 


of the Lnstituge Home ” at the rooms of the Notes on Whitehall and the Strand. 
‘Institute of Architects, on] ‘The subject which we have to consider this 


Monday evening last, turned out a most suc- | evening, by its nature, will prove that it will 
cessful experiment. There was a very |b¢ almost, if not quite, impossible to mention 
1 i but in a brief manner the various items of 
arge attendance, some members coming interest which attach to it. 

in specially from the provinces, and profes-| We have to bear in mind that we are dealing 


sional acquaintances who had not met for] With the ages of the past and with the buildings 


some years renewed acquaintance amidst a grisly pie 79 ee eee ype Hye > 
general cloud of smoke. The only drawback | now belong to the reaim of history, and, like 


to the success of the evening was that the|all things which belong to the ages of long 


arrangements for recapturing hats and coats ri — i ae . - 
eh somewhat primitive and unconstitu- | details of interest which are part of them, and 
tional. The walls of the Institute rooms were | which by their very nature belong to them. 

hung with a large and very interesting collec-| _ It is difficult to believe now that, as the poet 


‘ : : : ° Gay expresses it, on the river Thames— 
tion of drawings, chiefly working drawings, by y ee Es eieaudiiee pile adorned the shore, 


the late Mr. Bentley; all, we believe, the There Cecil’s, Bedford’s, Villier’s now no more.” 
veritable work of his own hands. Among the Of all the Palaces but two small fragments 


most interesting sets were the drawings for | 4t¢ left, viz., the Chapel of the Savoy and the 

Banqueting House at Whitehall. We have to 
the Church of the Holy Rood at Watford, | gather from various sources, in the names of 
especially that of the massive tower with its’ the streets, out of books, manuscripts, maps 
plain surfaces of masonry contrasting with and views what we wish to learn about them, 


he seital and it is by these means that we shall en- 
nriched story at the top. Among deavour to pierce the surrounding veil and 


works of a different class were the drawings Jearn something of the buildings which are 

of the Gothic design for the altar at St. | now little more than traditions. It is proposed 

John, Brentford, with its delicate tracery, (0, lae, the tube in the following order 
° . : . ’ 

and the candlesticks for use with it, which along the side of the River, the north side of the 

repeat the incident of the spiral fluting | Strand to Charing Cross. 











-Whitehall in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries.—At this period Whitehall consisted 
solely of the Palace. In the eighteenth 
century were erected the Horse Guards and 
Dover House on the site of the Tilt-yard, the 
Treasury on that of the Cockpit. In the nine- 
teenth century the Privy Council and Educa. 
tion Offices were erected on the old Tennis 
Court, and various other streets and private 
houses were erected during that time. 

Whitehall.—The history of Whitehall may be 
briefly described : Hubert de Burg devised his 
house here tothe Black Friars, 1242, who sold 
it to Walter de Grey, Archbishop of York. It 
continued as the London house of that See 
until, by a deed dated February 11, 1530, 
Wolsey conveyed York House to Sir Thomas 
More, and others on the King’s behalf. In 
the year 1536 an Act of Parliament was passed 
which said that the old Palace of Westminster 
was then, and had been a long time before, in 
utter ruin and decay, and that the King had 
lately obtained one great mansion place and 
house, and that upon the soil and ground 
thereof he had “most sumptuously and curiously 
builded and edified many and distinct beautiful, 
costly and pleasant lodgings, buildings and 
mansions and adjoining streets” ; had madea 
park,* and walled and environed it round with 
brick and stone, and there devised and ordained 
many and singular commodious things, plea- 
sures, and other necessaries, apt and con- 
venient, to appertain to so noble a Prince for 
his pastimes and solace. 

In the year 1606 the “old, rotten, slight 
builded Banqueting House,” built by Queen 
Elizabeth, was removed, and a newoone built in 
the following year; but of this we read as 
follows :—‘ About ten o’clock in the morning, 
upon Tuesday, the 12th day of January, 1610, 
the fair Banqueting House was upon the 
sudden all flaming, a fire from end to end and 
side to side . . . . at sight whereof the Court, 
being sore amazed, sent speedy news to the 
great Lords of the Council, who were then but 
newly sat in the Guildhall in London, but they 
all rose and returned to Whitehall, and gave 
directions to the multitude of people to sup- 
press the flames, and by hook to pull down 
some other adjoining buildings.” 

Upon the site of this destroyed edifice was 
erected the present one. The last of the old 
buildings disappeared on Ioth of April, 1691, 
when the whole of the building, with the ex- 
ception of the Banqueting House, was burnt. 
In Evelyn’s “Diary” it is thus described— 
“ Whitehall burnt ; nothing but walls and ruins 
lett.” 

Six years later, in 1697, a second fire broke 
out. After this nothing was done to rebuild it. 
William III. died, and Queen Anne lived at 
St. James’s, and with this came the end of 
Whitehall as a Royal Palace. 

The Banqueting House.—The Banqueting 
House is the only portion that was erected 
of the building designed by Inigo Jones. As 
already stated, it took the place ot a former 
building which was destroyed by fire. It was 
commenced on June I, 1619, and completed 
March 31, 1622, the total cost being 14,940/., 
an additional 7137. being expended on a pier 
at Oatland. The original account is to be 
seen at the Record Office, from which it would 
appear that the excess of cost over the original 
estimate was 5/. The account was not settled 
in full until 1633. The Architect received 400/. 

The Ceiling.—The great painted ceiling by 
Rubens consists of three central compartments, 
and the same number, but smaller, on either 
side. It represents King James I. welcoming 
the beauties of Peace. The panels at the 
sides show the contrast between Peace and War. 
The inscription at the foot of the engraving 
is as follows :— ‘“ Graved by Sim Gribelin 
from the painting of Sir P. P. Rubens on the 
ceiling, in the Banqueting House at Whitehall, 
in the year 1720, Cum Privil Defunc Annae 
Regin, This ceiling presents in proper and 
curious emblems the prosperous state of Great 
Britain in the reign of King James I. His 
concern for religion, his love of arts and 
sciences, the birth of a Prince, the union of the 
two Kingdoms, and His Majesty’s most eminent 
virtues crowned with glory and immortality. 
The painter received the sum of 4,0o00/. —about 
Iol. a square yard. . 
Before being turned into the United Service 
Museum it became “ The Chapel Royal, White- 
hall.” It was here that the ‘ Maundy” alms 
were distributed until the ceremony was re- 
moved to Westminster Abbey on the Chapel 
being abolished as a place of worship. 


* St. James’s Park. 
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The Whitehall Neighbourhood in 1560. 


(From an old map.) 


Views of Whitehall Palace—The five large 
engravings consist of three of the fronts, viz., 
the Westminster, the Park, the River front, 
a bird’s-eye view taken from the Charing Cross 
side, and a ground plan showing the arrange- 
ment of the old Palace. The fronts show 
an elevation divided into four divisions. In 
the central portion, two towers are carried up 
above the roofs of the adjoining building, with 
entrance gateway. The main central building 
18 in three stories, on either side a wing in 
two stories, and on the outside of the whole, 
Square towers in three stories. In the bird’s- 
eye view there will be seen three great 
courts to the left, the line of the roofs 
separating them being in a line with the 
Square towers of the centre portion of the 
fronts. The court to the right side is also 
divided into three, the central one being 
circular, with an open gallery on each story, 
the arches of which are carried on figures. The 
two other courts are oblong, with a pediment 


other side being similar, except that at an 
oblong. The central court runs right through 
the building, the central portion on each face 
having pediments as the others. We will now 
take the plan. 

The Plan of Whitehall Palace —The plan of 
the Palace as it was in the reign of Charles II., 
and which is exhibited, shows a large rambling 
building occupying a large area. It extended 
from what is now Richmond-terrace, along the 
river to Great Scotland Yard, close to where 
the National Liberal Club now stands. It in- 
cluded on the north the Horse Guards, the 
Treasury and Downing-street. A gateway 
was placed at the south end of the Banqueting 
House, and another at the corner of Downing- 
street. The south side of the Palace began 
with the Bowling Green next to this was the 
Privy Garden. The front consisted of the 
Banqueting Hall, the Gate and Gate Terrace, 
and a long row of mean buildings. The Gate 
opened up on a series of three courts or quad- 


situated the Banqueting House, opposite to this 
on the east side was the Great Hall or Presence 
Chamber, the Chapel and the private rooms of 
the King and Queen. This part contained all 
that was left o1 old York House. Behind the 
Privy Garden was the Stone Gallery which 
contained the Art Gallery and Library. Be- 
tween the River and the Stone Gallery were the 
apartments of those connected with the Court. 
The numbers given on the plan amount to filty- 
eight. In the second court we find the kitchen, 
pantry, cellars, and several others, each with its 
own superintendent with his own quarters. In 
fact, everything that could be wanted to carry 
on so large an establishment as we find here 
that occupied the site of what is now Old Scot- 
iand Yard and Whitehall Place. In Scotland 
Yard were placed storeshops, with a wharf on 
theriver. Infront of the Palace, the Tilt Yard 
and the Horse Guards Yard, and in front of 
the Privy Garden the Cock Pit and Tennis 
Court, and various apartments, chiefly of great 
officers. 

The River Front.—The river front of White- 
hall consisted of a red brick wall with six small 
turrets. In the Crace collection at the British 
Museum there is a water-colour sketch showing 
a portion of the River wall and the Palace. 
There is shown on Vertue’s plan, a landing 
stair leading to the Bowling Green, which 
was close to the wall. The Privy Garden 
Stairs consisted of a long bridge or gangway, 
about 70 ft. in length with the stairs at the 
river end, and a little further on were the 
Palace Stairs, about 150 ft. in length and 
similar tothe other. At the easternmost corner 
of the wall was Scotland Do.k, where the 
stores were landed on to “The Wharf” to 
which the dock gave access. 

The Strand in the Sixteenth Century..—The 
earliest map of tze Strand is Ralph Aggas’, 
1560. In the rear of Charing Cross is the 
Royal Mews, surrounded by a wall at the 
northern end, buildings being situated at the 
west and south. To the west is Hedge-lane, 
now Whitcomb-street, which joins the southern 
wall of the mews and Cockspur-street. St. 
Martin’s-lane, on the eastern side, ends opposite 
to Northumberland House. 

Opposite to the eastern wall of the mews is 
St. Martin’s Church, and above St. Martin’s is 
the Convent or Covent Garden, bounded by a 
wall, now Long-acre, which j»ins Drury-lane, 
and which is continued into Wych-street, the 
old name being ‘“‘ Via de Aldwyche,” corrupted 
into “ Wyche-street.” At the end of this is St. 
Clement Danes, which is hemmed in by 
houses on all sides. A single row of houses is 
between St. Clement Danes and Charing Cross. 
On the south side of the Strand the houses 
of the nobility, which faced the river, are to be 
seen. 

The Seventeenth Century.—It is to this period 
that we owe nearly all of the streets that are at 
present to be found in the Strand and Covent 
Garden and the Church of St. Clement Danes. 

The Eighteenth Century.—To this period 

belong the Churches of St. Martin and 
St. Mary-le-Strand ; Southampton-street, which 
was made in 1704, on the site of Bedford 
House ; the Adelphi, by the Brothers Adam ;* 
and Bow-street was prolonged to Long-acre, 
continuing the portion between Hart-street and 
Great Russeil-street. 
The Nineteenth Century.— Although there 
have been but few new streets formed, at the 
same time great improvements have been 
made at the eastern and western ends of the 
Strand. In the year 1863 Garrick-street was 
made to connect Long-acre with Henrietta- 
street. Wellington-street was made to con- 
nect Bow-street, which originally ended at 
Great Russell-street, with Waterloo Bridge, 
1830. 

The improvements at Trafalgar-square and 
those near St. Martin’s Church in the years 
1830-2. Northumberland Avenue in 1874. 
Victoria Embankment, commenced in 1863, 
and completed in 1870, The new street to 
Holborn was commenced in Igol. 

The Royal Mews.—A plan of the Royal Mews, 
taken at the close of the eighteenth century, 
shows that they occupied the centre of a space 
which extended from the site of the National 
Portrait Gallery to within 75 ft. of the statue 
of King Charles. The great Mews was about 
370 feet in depth by about 240 feet in width. 
At the farther end were the Royal Stables with 
a depth of 50 feet, and in rear the Green Mews, 
which had a depth of 130 feet. 

The front elevation of the Royal Mews, 











in the centre, the corresponding court on the 








rangles. In the first, called The Court, was 


* The Builder, December 6 1902. 
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erected 1732, shows a building in two stories. 
The centre consisted of an arch with a range 
of windows over, and above them the Royal 
Arms under a pediment, carried upon two 
pairs of rusticated columns. At the farther 
end there is a cupola which isin two stories 
and the line is carried down into the main 
building, where the cornice is broken by a 
pediment.: -- oe 





The Royal Mews, Charing Cross. 
(On the present site of the National Gallery.) 


St. Martin’s Church. —Beyond is St. Martin’s | 


Church, the portico being nearly concealed 
by the houses which are in front of it. The 
present church was erected in the year 
1721, when that which previously occupied 
the site was taken down. It was built 
by Gibbs. A sarcastic allusion tothe wor- 
shippers and the new church occurs in the) 
London Spy, 1725 «= The inhabitants are now | 
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supplied with a decent tabernacle which can 
produce as handsome a show of white hands, 
diamond rings, pretty snuff-boxes, and gilt 
prayer books as any cathedral whatever. There 
the fair penitents pray in their patches, seek 
for pardon in their paint, and see their heaven 
in man.” 

Trafalgar-square——The first great change 
was made when the new street was cut in 
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prolongation of Pall Mall to St. Martin’s 
Church about the time when the National 
Gallery was commenced. Sir Charles Barry’s 
idea for Trafalgar Square was different from 
what we see it now. He intended a 
low flight of steps to lead up from the 
Square to the National Gallery. In place 
of the present fountains, which he wished to 
have much larger, his intention was to have 
had monuments to Wellington and Nelson. 

Charing Cross.—The story of the erection of 
this monument, and the others of a similar 
character, is too well-known totouch upon here. 
The original structure was of wood, but later 
on it was built in stone by Richard, and after 
his death by a son ora brother of Roger de 
Crundale ; the material was of Caen stone. The 
Cross itself was ordered to be taken down in 
1643, but it was not destroyed until four years 
later ; the site is now occupied by the statue 
of Charles I. In the dialogue between the 
Cross in Cheap and Charing Cross, 1641, we 
find the following humorous description :—“ In 
King Henry’s days I was begged , 
Then in Edward the VI., when Somciset House 
was in building, I was in danger. After that in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, one of the footmen 
had like to have run away with me; but the 
greatest danger of all I was in, was in the time 
of King James, when I was eight times begged. 
Part of me was bespoken to make a kitchen 
chimney An innkeeper in Holborn 
had bargained for as much of me as would 
make two troughs. . The rest of my 
poor carcase should have been carried, I know 
not whither, to the repair of a decayed stone 
lodge, as I was told, on the top of Francis 
Hill.” 

Northumberland House.—The House has 
been known by the name of Northampton 
House and Suffolk House. The Strand front 
consisted of a long widespreading building, 
in the centrea gateway with a low window 
which was continued up above the top story, 
where it terminates in an arch over which 
there was placed the Percy Lion. As seen here 
the lion faces the west, but in the time when 
George IV. was King it was turned round the 
other way. The lion was, when the House 
was taken down in 1874, placed on the top of 
Sion House, opposite to Kew Gardens, 

At the four corners were square towers with 
small figures at the angles, a view of the 
garden front of Suffolk House will be found in 
Wilkinson’s “ Londina Illustrata.’’ 

River Palaces—From the Palace of White- 
hall to Arundel House there stretched a line of 
River Palaces the whole distance, the sites of 
which can even now be traced in the names of 
the streets. The two earliest: maps’ which 
show where they were situated are Ralph 
Aggas’ map, 1560, and Hofnagels, 1572. In 
those times the greater number belonged to 
the Bishops. The great nobles it would 
appear appropriated them and in later times 
= have been disposed of as eligible building 
sites, 

They were destroyed in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, The principal fronts faced the 
river, the Strand, appatently, possessing a long 
unlovely line of high brick walls to hide the 
gteat personages from the eyes of meaner 
mortals. On the northern side of the Strand 
we find, also, a row of houses with gardens in 
the rear as Bedford House, Burleigh House 
and others. 

Water Stairs—The way of access both from 
and to the river was by what were termed 
stairs, and these were situated either at the 
end of a street or else only belonged to the 
house which they adjoined. In the latter case 
they were private and in the former public. 
Of the first division there is but one now left, 
viz.. York Stairs, and the archway at the end 
of Essex Street marks the old entrance to the 
house from the river. 

Stairs were also at Hungerford House, 
Salisbury House, Worcester House and Somer- 
set House. Public stairs at Ivy Bridge Lane 
and at the end of Arundel Street, and other 
places, 
In addition to being used as a roadway to 
he river, the streets also formed the boundaries 
of the various properties. For instance, Ex- 
range Lane separated York House from 
— House, Ivy Bridge Lane Durham 
erp rom Salisbury House, &c. Nearly, if 

all, of these old lanes are still in existence 
at the present time. 

__~J€ stairs for the most part, with the excep- 
— aA ent a a go Stairs 
an arch in the river wal, eauty, being merely 


Hungerford House.—Old Hungerford Market, 
which was destroyed in 1862 to make room for 
the Charing Cross Railway Station, was erected 
at the close of the 17th century on the site of 
Hungerford House. The history of the family 
will be found in Sir Bernard Burke’s “ Vicissi- 
tudes of Great Families.” Sir Edward Hunger- 
ford, it would appear, had here a magnificent 
mansion, which on the break up of Durham 
Yard was cut: up into small tenements, which 
together formed a market. Over the market 
was a room called the French Church, after- 
wards it became a charity school, and lastly a 
tavern and music-hall. The town house of the 
family was destroyed in 1669, and is thus 
described by Pepys :—“ April 26, 1669. A great 
fire happened here last night, burning the 
house of one Lady Hungerford, by carelessness 
of the girl sent to take off a candle from a 
bunch of candles, which she did by burning it 
off.” Sir Edward obtained permission to hold 
a market three days a week on the site of his 
former mansion, and this was the origin of 
Hungerford Market. 

York House.—This mansion acquired the 

name from its having been the residence of the 
Archbishops of York. Before then it was the 
Inn of the Bishops of Norwich. The next 
owner, Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
exchanged Southwark Palace for it. In the 
reign of Queen Mary it was bought by Dr. 
Heath, Archbishop of York, and reverted to its 
original name. Archbishop Matthew exchanged 
it for several manors with James I. Lord 
Chancellors Gertin and Bacon lived in it, and 
it was then granted to George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, who rebuilt it. The Parliament 
gave it to General Fairfax, whose daughter 
married the son of the first Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who sold it. The names of the streets, 
which are George, Villiers, Duke, Bucking- 
ham, and “of Court.”’ Readers of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel, ‘‘The Fortunes of Nigel,” will 
recollect this. The only portion now left is 
that known as the York Stairs, Watergate. 
The following account is taken from Britton 
and Pugin’s “ Public Buildings of London” :— 
“This fabric is of Portland stone. On the 
northern or street side it consists of three 
arches flanked by pilasters supporting an en- 
tablature, upon which are four balls. Orna- 
mental shields rise above the keystones of the 
arches, those at the sides being sculptured 
with anchors and that in the centre with the 
arms of Villiers impaling those of the Mannets 
family. 
The Villiers motto, ‘ Fidei coticula crux’— 
the Cross is the touchstone of faith—is inscribed 
upon the frieze. The southern or river front 
displays a large archway opening upon the 
steps leading to the water. These conjointly 
with four rusticated columns support an entab- 
lature ornamented with escallops and crowned 
with an arched pediment and two couchant 
lions bearing shields sculptured with anchors. 
In the middle of the pediment, within a scroll, 
are the arms of Villiers—viz., on a cross, five 
escallops, encircled by a garter and surmounted 
by a ducal coronet. At the sides are pendant 
festoons. The apertures flanking the steps 
are each divided by a small column and partly 
closed by balustrades.” 

Durham House.—The site of this mansion is 
now occupied by the Adelphi-terrace. It would 
appear to have been a castellated building, 
with asquare tower at the east end. The main 
building shows a row of pointed arches. 
There was also a low, square tower at the west 
end, together with a round tower, which was 
carried up above the parapet of the principal 
building. 

In 1608 a building called the New Exchange 
was erected on the site of the stables in the 
Strand. 

Salisbury House——Hollar’s drawings show 
this to have been of considerable importance, 
It is designed in two styles, the western build- 
ing consisting of four gables and a smaller 
one ; the eastern portion looks as if it was like 
the western when first erected, as a gable end 
is at the furthermost end. In place of the 
gables we have a battlement, or parapet, and 
turreted angles, showing that the building 
had been raised at this portion of it. Inthe 
river wall there are two sets of stairs, and two 
small structures adjoining. The site is now 
occupied by the Hotel Cecil. 

Worcester House occupied the space known 
as Beaufort-buildings, but which is now being 
covered by the Savoy Hotel. It originally 
belonged to the Bishops of Carlisle ; then to 
the Earls of Bedford, and called Sedford and 
Russell House; then the Earl of Worcester 











became possessor, and his son, the first Duke 
of Beaufort, came into possession, and conse- 
quently it changed its name. Pennant in- 
forms us that the Earl of Clarendon lived here 
and paid the extravagant rent of 5o0o/. a year. 

Strype tells a curious story that the Earl of 
Salisbury offered the gardener of the Earl of 
Worcester 100/. if he would cut down a tree 
which obstructed his view. On this being 
done, my Lord of Worcester built a large 
brick house which took away the whole of the 
Earl of Salisbury’s east prospect. 

From Hollar’s view this house is not of 
much importance architecturally speaking. It 
is similar to the western side of Salisbury 
House, with six gables. A battlemented para- 
pet forms the garden wall. 

The Savoy.—The Savoy Palace, or rather what 
is left of it, was built by Simon de Montfort 
in 1245. It was granted by the King Henry III. 
to Peter of Savoy in the thirtieth year of his 
reign. It was given by Peter to the Brethren 
of the Great St. Bernard, who had a priory at 
Hornchurch, Essex; from them it was pur- 
chased by Queen Eleanor, and presented by 
her to Edmund Earl of Lancaster, and it has 
since that time always belonged to the Royal 
Duchy of Lancaster. Henry VII. restored it, 
and dedicated it to St. John in 1509 for use 
as a hospital for Ioo poor people. 

We find a different state of things in 1755. 
Strype gives the following account :— 

“This Savoy House is very great, and at 
present a very ruinous building ; the large hall 
is now divided into several large apartments, 
a cooper hath part of it, other parts serve as 
two marshalseas for keeping prisoners—as 
deserters, &c.” 

The Chapel of the Savoy was the last place 
where the so-called Fleet marriages were 
carried out. Long after the right of sanctuary 
was abolished it was a place of refuge for 
debtors. In the Postman, 1696, is the fol- 
lowing :—‘‘On Tuesday a person going into 
Savoy to demand a debt from a person which 
had taken sanctuary there the inhabitants 
seized him and agreed after the usual custom 
to dip him in tar and roll him in feathers ; 
after which they carried him in a wheel- 
barrow into the Strand and bound him fast to 
the Maypole.” 

Somerset House.—In order to obtain a site 
for erecting Somerset House, the Lord Pro- 
tector cleared away, according to Stow, several 
buildings. The following is his account :— 

“ Next beyond Arundel House was some time 
a fair cemetery, and in the same* a parish 
church called the Nativity, Our Lady, and 
the Innocents of the Strand, and of some by 
means of a brotherhood kept there, called 
St. Ursula of the Strand, and near adjoining to 
the said church there was an Inn of Chancery, 
commonly called Chester’s Inn because it 
belonged to the Bishop of Chester.” 

There is some doubt whether the Protector 
ever resided there. The building was com- 
menced in 1547. He was committed to the 
Tower in 1548, and remained there for two 
years. In 1549 he was again arrested, and 
beheaded in 1552. A short account of its later 
history may be of interest. At the death of the 
Duke it was forfeited to the Crown, who made 
it over to the Princess Elizabeth on her coming 
to the Throne. It was returned to the 
Dowager Duchess of Somerset. The Queen 
of James I. lived here. It was then called 
Denmark House. The palace was much im- 
proved by the Queen, and Inigo Jones was 
employed to carry out the work as architect. 

The architect is given in Pennant as being 
the celebrated John of Padua. The architect 
of Longleat, Wilts, he is said to have held 
the post of Devizer of his Majesty’s Buildings. 

The Strand front of Somerset House con- 
sisted of a central gateway, with a bay over, 
in two stories. On either side of the gateway 
were two windows, with pedimental heads and 
double bay windows with similar features. 

The courtyard front was in two stories, and 
consisted of an arcade of nine arches, a bell- 
cot being placed on the roof. The gardens 
faced the Thames. These were laid out in the 
monotonous style of the period, so well de- 
scribed by Pope :— 

“¢ Grove nods to grove, each alley has its brother, 
And half the gardens just reflects the other.” 

As regards the architecture, quaint old Stow 
bas the following :— 

“Tam extremely pleased with the front of 
Somerset House, as it affords us a view of the 





* This is marked on the Ordnance map as heing at the 
east side of Somerset House as well as Chester's Inn. 
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first dawning of taste in England, this being 
the only fabric which deviates from the Gothic 
or imitates the manner of the ancients. Here 
are columns, arches, and cornices that appear 
to have some meaning. If proportions are 
neglected, if beauty is not understood, if there 
is in it a strange mixture of barbarism and 
splendour, the mistakes admit of great alle- 
viation.” 

The old building was demolished in 1776, 
and Sir William Chambers appointed the 
architect of the new edifice. The accounts of 
the building are in the library of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

Arundel House.—Formerly the Bishop of 
Bath’s Inn. E 

Hollar’s plates show a large courtyard with 
buildings. To the left what appears to be 
either the hall, or possibly a chapel, with 
four windows in the Perpendicular style, a 
half-timber structure next to it, and beyond 
that an open shed, and to the left another 
building with a sundial. 

The lower view of the building last men- 
tioned is on the right of the picture, then next 
to that a row of outbuildings. Facing us 
there is to be seen a building with a high 
pitched roof, with an open staircase which 
projects over the courtyard, and the windows 
are under the steep pitched gable. Just to the 
right of this is the top of a church tower, 
possibly St. Clement Danes. 

In the view looking towards London we are 
supposed to be on the battlements. Middle 
Temple Hall is directly in front, and St. Paul’s 
and other churches in the background. The 
streets which now occupy the site rejoice in 
the aristocratic names of Norfolk, Howard, 
Arundel, and Surrey. The site was bought on 
the death of Lord Seymour, brother of the 
Protector, by Henry Fitzalan for the “ incred- 
ibly small sum of little more than 4o/.,” we 
are informed by Strype. 

Essex House.—Essex House stood next to 
Arundel House, a plan of both is given in 
Walford’s “Old and New London,” vol. IIL, 
page 72. Of the old house nothing now 
remains but the water-gate at the bottom of 
Essex-street. It takes its name from the 
Earl of Essex, the unfortunate favourite of 
Queen Elizabeth. His son was the great 
Parliamentary general. About the year 1640 
the house was divided. In 1682 Essex-street 
was built on one-half of the site. The present 
houses, however, date from the middle of the 
reign of George III. 

Temple Bar.—The last of the old City gates 
was taken down in the year 1879. For some 
years after it lay in fragments on a waste 
piece of land close to Farringdon Market. It 
was then given to Sir Henry Meux, who has 
rebuilt it at “Thevbalds” in the county of 
Herts. It must be said that it was a great pity 
that it could not have been re-erected by the 
Corporation of the City of London in some 
locality in the City, instead of its being taken 
to a place with which it never had any con- 
nexion. Its place, as is well known, is occu- 
pied by the Griffin monument. 

Butcher Row.—On the north side of the 
Strand there used to be a row of houses which 
went by the name of “Butcher-row.” It took 
its name from its being the place where 
“foreign” butchers were being allowed to sell 
meat, granted under a charter of Edward I. 
to Walter de Barbier. They were termed 
“ foreign ”’ because they did not belong to the 
City Guild. 

Stow thus describes it :—“ On the north side, 
some distance from Temple Bar, from a pair 
of stocks there standing, stretched one large 
middle row partly opening to the north, partly 
to the south, and up west to a stone cross over 
against the Strand.” This stone cross was the 
old Strand Cross. On the south side of the 
Strand there was a similar block. The passage 
between the north and the south sides was so 
narrow that it was called in Addison’s time 
“ The Pass or the Straits of St. Clement.” 

For the clearing away of this obstruction 
one man was responsible, viz., Alderman 
Pickett, who afterwards gave his name to 
Pickett-street. The whole of the north side 
a away when the Law Courts were 

uilt. 

The money was raised by means of a 
lottery started in the year 1807, and called the 
Great City Lottery. This gave rise to great 
loss and inconvenience, and the Corporation 
had to obtain no less than six Acts of Parlia- 
ment to deal with the matter. 

Alderman Pickett also projected a plan 


Lincoln’s-inn-fields to the Strand. This last 
improvement has taken no less than the space 
of 113 years to carry out. 

In Wyche-street, Clement’s Inn, which is 
now being demolished, is situated. It is said 
to date from the reign of Edwaid ITI. 
Holywell-street takes its name from the well 
there. Lyons Inn, upon the site of which was 
built the Opera Comique Theatre, stood here. 
The Angel Inn, shown on the ordnance 
map, was one of the oldest in London. It had 
the characteristic galleries. It was pulled 
down in 1853. 

A view will be found in the “ Parish of St. 
Clement Danes,” by John Diprose, page 195. 
In the Public Advertiser, March 28, 1769, is 
the following :—‘ To be sold a Black girl, the 
property of J.B., eleven years of age, who is 
extremely handy. ... Enquire of Mr. Owen 
at the Angel Inn, behind St. Clement’s Church 
in the Strand.” 

At the Strand end of Wyche-street stood 
Drury House, which gave its name to Drury- 
lane. 

Craven House afterwards occupied the site 
and later the Olympic Theatre. Pepys tells us 
how he saw fair Nelly “ standing in her smock 
sleeves and bodice, a mighty pretty creature,” 
at her door in Drury-lane. 

St. Mary-le-Strand.—The present church of 
St. Mary-le-Strand is the second, the first one 
being pulled down to build Somerset House, 
as we have seen. It was the first church 
designed by Gibbs, or, as he puts it, ‘“ upon 
which I was employed after my return from 
Italy.’ There was no steeple designed for 
this church, only a small campanile or turret. 
A bell was to have been at the west end, but 
at the distance of 80 ft. from the west front 
there was to be a column 250 ft. high, intended 
to be erected in honour of Queen Anne, on 
the top of which her statue was to be placed 
.... but the thought of erecting that monu- 
ment being laid aside at the Queen’s death, it 
was ordered to erect a steeple instead of the 
campanile, as first proposed. The site was 
occupied by a windmill in t :e time of James I. 
The site of the old Strand Cross is marked on 
on the Ordnai.ce Map as being just within the 
porch of the present building, and this was after- 
wards the place where the Strand maypole 
was erected, which was pulled down in 1644, 
and a new one put up after the Restoration in 
1661. 

Pasquil’s ‘‘ Palmodia and Progress to the 
Tavern,” 1619, has the following :— 

‘Fairly we marched on. Till our approach 
Within the spacious passage of the Strand, 
Objected to our-sight a summer broach 
Yclept a maypole, which in all our land 
No city, town, nor street can parallel.” 

In 1798 James Brainton, in the “ Art of 
Politicks,” wrote as follows :— 

** What’s not devoured by Time’s destroying hand? 
Where’s Troy ? and where’s the Maypole in the Strand?” 

Burleigh House.—“ A noble pile built in 
brick and adorned with four square turrets ” 
faced the Strand. Its gardens extended from 
the west side of Wimbledon House, close to 
where Wellington-Street now is, to the green 
lane westward, now Southampton-street. On 
Lord Burleigh’s death in 1598, it came to his 
son, afterwards the Earl of Exeter. Exeter 
Change, a curious mixture of shops and 
menagerie occupied the site later, and taken 
down in 1863. 

Bedford House and Covent Garden.—In 
March, 1552:—John Russell, Earl of Bed- 
ford, was granted the Convent or Covent 
Garden, lying in the parish of St. Martin- 
in-the- Fields, with seven acres, called 
Longacre of the yearly value of 6/. 6s. 8d., 
parcel of the possession of the late Duke of 
Somerset.” 

The first market was erected in 1632 by the 
Earl of Bedford, the charter dating from 1671. 
The church of St. Paul, designed by Inigo 
Jones, was erected between 1631 and 1638, was 
then, as now, the western side of the Garden, 
the southern side being formed by the blank 
wall of Bedford House. 

In an old print the market is shown as being 
fencedin. Inthe centre there was a Corinthian 
column with a sundial on the top (from an in- 
scription it would appear to have been erected 
in 1686). The column stood upon a pedestal 
raised upon six steps. The capital supported a 
square stone, three sides of which served as 
sundials. 

A similar dial used to be at Seven Dials. 
This was removed with its column to Wey- 
bridge Common, where it was re-erected as 





whereby a new street was to be made from] a memorial to the Duchess of,Kent in 1822. 


Since that time the quaint old dial stone 
which shows six, viz.. one on each of 
the sides and another on the top, has been 
lying by the roadside. Now that the London 
County Council is taking steps to preserve 
relics of Old London, could not an effort be 
made to rescue this interesting relic from its 
present ignominious position ? 





Mr. R. Phené Spiers, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Oliver, said he was not able to 
throw additional light on the subject, though 
he could speak of buildings which had dis. 
appeared in his time. Could Mr. Oliver say 
why the road in front of the Royal Mews, 
shown in the print as a horizontal space, had 
been converted into a deep slope? One; 
attention was called to that by the fact that 
when St. Martin’s Church was built it probably 
rested on a horizontal plane, whereas now 
there were the well-known steps, about which 
there had been so much dispute; and 
looking at the front of the mews one could 
not see any difference in the levels. Was the 
lion from Northumberland House still at Sion 
House? [Mr. Oliver : Yes.] He remembered 
going over Northumberland House shortly 
after he returned from Paris, and it seemed 
to be very commonplace compared with 
the French palaces; and he thought the 
great staircase, about which so _ much 
was said, poor in execution and design, 
There was one place which Mr. Oliver 
had not mentioned and that was where the 
Association used to meet, viz., Lyon’s Inn Hall. 
He had been to the meetings in that Hall on 
several occasions, and once he heard Professor 
Ruskin there. One thing he remembered 
about the Association then was that they used 
to have a soirée once a year as now, but with 
this difference—a very great difference—ladies 
were not permitted to be present, and the only 
person who put on evening dress was the 
secretary. But in thinking of the past, and of 
Lyon’s Inn Hall, he could not help thinking 
that, although the membership of the Associa- 
tion has increased something like four times 
what it was twenty years ago, the number of 
members who attend the ordinary meetings 
had not increased in anything like that propor- 
tion. One would have thought that with a 
membership of 1,392 there wouid have been a 
larger attendance that evening to hear Mr. 
Oliver’s paper. Their hearty thanks were due 
to Mr. Oliver not only for the paper, but also 
for the great pains he had taken in getting the 
lantern-slides and in the preparation of the 
maps. 

Mr. Walter Spiers seconded the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Oliver for his lecture. The sub- 
ject was a very interesting one, especially in 
relation to Whitehall and its palace, more of 
the history of which was known, especially in 
the seventeenth century, than of many other 
palaces, on account of those interesting diarists, 
ie., Pepys, Evelyn, and De Grammont. He 
would be glad if Mr. Oliver could say when the 
Cockpit was pulled down. There was some 
intermediate building between the pulled down 
Cockpit and Kent’s Treasury building, which 
was erected in 1733. Not only the Banqueting 
Hall still existed at Whitehall, but also the 
wine cellars of Wolsey’s Palace under the 
Board of Trade offices, in Whitehall-gardens. 
And on the opposite side of the way there 
existed a few fragments of the passage to the 
cockpit, and a brickwall and some masonry, 
which may be of the time of Henry VIII. As 
tothe steps of St. Martin’s, they were con- 
structed when the church was rebuilt, as the 
street behind the mews was always on a slope. 
The steps are shown with great clearness 0 
Rocque’s Plan of London of 1760. 

Mr. W. A. Pite said the paper had brought 
before them very vividly the old streets and 
buildings of the Strand and Whitehall. What 
had struck him was how, while all those old 
houses and streets had gone, we stiJl have 
their history kept for us in the old names. 
The paper would, he believed, make them 
think more than they had done of their old 
streets and squares. : . 
The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, said the subject opened pe 
new ground to many of them, and he er 
heard and seen much that evening abou 
which he was previously ignorant. es 
subject had been left in such a way age 
made one hope to pursue it still further. - 
looking at the illustrations, he could not _ 
thinking how very much more picturesq¥ 
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must have been in former times compared 
with the present, and one could not help 
regretting that so many interesting and 
historical buildings had disappeared. At 
the same time, as had been mentioned. the 
history of these buildings and districts was 
preserved to some extent in the names. The 
study of these districts must help one very 
much to understand one’s city and the meaning 
of the names and localities very much better, 
and therefore it would be a valuable pursuit to 
go more deeply into a study of the subject. 
The subject of Whitehall and the Strand was 
a very fascinating one, and it was a matter for 
great regret that Inigo Jones was not able 
to realise his great conception, which would 
have given us a palace which would have been 
more worthy of the country and the capital 
than anything else we have. One of the 
failings of our architectural conceptions was that 
they lack in dignity and grandeur, and fall a 
great deal behind the magnificent palaces 
which are to be seen in other countries; 
but this Whitehall Palace would have saved 
us from what must, to some extent, be a 
national reproach. 

The vote of thanks having been agreed to, 

Mr. Oliver, in reply, said the reason for the 
steps at St. Martin’s was, he supposed, an 
architectural one: the building would not 
have looked well without them, and on the 
same level. The old church was on a level 
site. The cockpit was pulled down when the 
Treasury was built [Mr. Walter Spiers: Yes, 
but there was some intermediate building 
between the pulled down cockpit and Kent’s 
Treasury. It is shown on some of the plans. ] 
As regards the St. Martin’s steps, those upon 
the pavement are not a part of the original 
design, but were added later and made to fit 
in the site when Duncannon-street was made, 
and the levels were in consequence altered 
about the year 1835. He had not come across 
any views of the cockpit of the period 
referred to by Mr. Walter L. Spiers. 
They would all agree as to the picturesqueness 
of the Strand in the old days compared with 
the present time ; but in these days of ground- 
rents we could not think of picturesqueness. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on the 23rd inst., when 
Mr. J. Dudley Forsyth will read a paper on 
“The Attitude of the Architect towards the 
Crafts.”’ 

The meeting then terminated. 
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A LONDON PAY HOSPITAL, 
FITZROY-SQUARE. 


THE Home Hospitals movement, which was 
originated in 1877 by Sir Henry Burdett, has 
hardly made the progress, as a movement, 
which the proiect, and the undoubted success 
of Fitzroy House. would seem to deserve, 
though at the Press inspection of the new 
premises on the 7th inst. Sir Henry gave the 
outlines of a big scheme for further developing 
this sound movement in regard to general 
hospitals, 

In 1878 the Home Hospitals Association for 
Paying Patients was incorporated, a sum of 
20,000/, was raised by those interested in the 
movement, afreehold property was purchased 
in Fitzroy-square, and the first home hospital 
was there opened in 1880. Subsequently the 
freehold of the next house was bought and a 
lease of the adjoining house taken up. 

The system adopted was that the home 
should be self-supporting, the:patients paying 
a little more than the actual cost price for 
accommodation, and being attended by and 
paying for their own doctor. The usefulness 
of a home of this kind is self-evident. Surgical 
patients receive better treatment than would 
often be possible in their own homes, and at 
the same time are under no obligation, as must 
often be felt by patients in general hospitals. 

After twenty-two years of useful work it was 
found necessary to remodel the home, which 
!n construction and appliances had not unnatu- 
rally fallen behind the high level now 
demanded by modern surgical science, or to 
close the hospital and bring the undertaking to 
an end. 

_In response, however, to urgent representa- 
tions to the committee from medical men, 
who had found the home a boon to themselves 
_ their patients, it was decided to adopt the 
ormer course, and to endeavour to raise a sum 
of 10,0001. in order to bring the building up to 
4 proper state of efficiency. 
essrs. Young. & Hall. were appointed 





architects, and their efforts have been as 
entirely successful as is possible in the adapta- 
tion of an old building to other purposes than 
those for which it was originally designed. 

It seems almost a pity that a more ideal and 
open site could not have been obtained, and an 
entirely new building constructed, for though 
the remodelled home will undoubtedly answer 
its purpose, and the fittings and appliances are 
in every respect admirable, it may possibly be 
found in a few years that the surroundings of 
a surgical home in central London leave a 
great deal to be desired. The pamphlet issued 
by the committee states that “The surround- 
ings of a patient at the time of treatment have 
been proved by science and experience to be 
the important things that make for success or 
otherwise.” Quite so, and it cannot be pre- 
tended that three terrace houses in a central 
London square, with very little open space at 
the back, make an ideal home, though the 
rooms themselves are well fitted, and the best 
use has been made of very difficult conditions. 

The accommodation now comprises about 
forty rooms, thirty of which are single-bedded 
wards, besides dining-room, sitting and 
smoking rooms. A new story has been added, 
containing an excellent operating theatre, with 
a horizontal and vertical north light, fitted with 
a black roller blind which will exclude the 
vertical light, or daylight altogether, should 
artificial light only be desired by the operator. 
Electric light has been supplied generously 
throughout, and many of the latest electrical 
appliances for heating water, sterilising, &c., 
are provided on each floor. The current for 
this is of a higher voltage than for lighting 
purposes, and power plugs are placed in each 
ward as well as in the still-rooms. A new 
passenger lift, capable of taking an ambulance, 
nurse, doctor, and porter has also been put in. 
A somewhat bold experiment has been tried 
with the flooring; a new material called 
Papyrolith, a mixture of asbestos, paper pulp, 
sawdust, magnacite, and chloride of mag- 
nesium, laid in the form of cement in two 
thicknesses, has been put down over the old 
wood floors in order to render them aseptic. 
It certainly has a pleasing colour and a sound 
appearance, but it will be interesting to know 
its ultimate effect upon the wood floors below, 
particularly in the event of their inadequate 
ventilation. The floor difficulty is a real one, 
and if Papyrolith is successful in such a case 
as this, the committee is certainly to be con- 
gratulated upon their courage. The “new 
sanitary tower” contains a bathroom and 
water-closet for each floor, as well as the 
service lift for food, and though it is well 
separated from the wards, the close connexion 
between the sanitary arrangements and the 
service lift, as well as the fact that the still- 
room on each floor is in immediate connexion 
with both, hardly justifies the assertion 
in the pamphlet that “the new Pay Hospital 
is declared to be probakly the most perfect 
and attractive building for surgical cases which 
science and experience have yet produced.” 
Bright and cheerful grates on the Teale systeta 
have been inserted in all the rooms, the deco- 
ration and fittings of which leave little to be 
desired, though the back wards, with only a 
1.-rth aspect, cannot be said to have a cheerful 
or attractive outlook. The terms asked range 
from 4/. 4s. to Iol. Ios, a week, and as this 
does not, of course, include medical attendance, 
it would appear that the new Pay Hospital 
should do more than fulfil the functions claimed 
for it. 

The kitchen fittings have been supplied by 
Messrs, J. Slater & Co., and are thoroughly 
up to date. An interesting feature is the food 
trolley, which is electrically warmed, and is 
designed to hold the food for an entire floor on 
each journey. The plumbing has been carried 
out by Messrs. Dent & Hellyer, and Messrs. 
Duncan & Watson are responsible for the 
electrical work, Messrs. Prestige being the 
builders. 
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TIMBER TRADES’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. — The 
sixth annual general meeting of this Society will be 
held at the Cannon-street Hotel, London, on Mon- 


repori and for general business, at the conclusion of 
which an election of five pensioners will be held. 
LUNATIC ASYLUM, BARNSLEY.—On the 7th inst. 
Mr. North, M.Inst.C.E, held an inquiry at the 
Shire Hall, Worcester, relative to an application 


to be erected at Barnsley Hall, Bromsgrove. 
asylum will accommodate 570 patients. 





Hine is the architect. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES, 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS OF IRELAND.—A 
regular meeting of the Council of the Institute 
of Architects of Ireland was held at the Insti- 
tute Rooms, 20, Lincoln-place, on the 5th inst., 
Mr. William Mitchell, R.H.A., in the absence 
of the President, occupied the chair. The Hon. 
Secretary brought before the meeting a letter 
he had received in his private capacity from 
the Clerk of the Bray Urban District Council in 
reference to the forthcoming appointment of an 
architect in connexion with the scheme of the 
Council under the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act. The Hon. Secretary submitted to 
the Council the letter he had written in reply, 
which letter the Council approved. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of the letter to the Town 
Clerk of Bray :—“ Dear Sir,—A copy of your 
circular on the subject of the appointment of an 
architect for your Council has reached me, I 
am writing to you in my official capacity as 
Honorary Secretary of the Royal Institute of 
Architects of Ireland to express the hope that in 
making an appointment your Board will give a 
preference to candidates who are members of 
the Institute. I may point out to you that 
membership of our Institute is in itself a 
guarantee both as regards the character and 
qualifications of the architect. Almost all the 
responsible and qualified architects in Ireland 
belong to our Institute, and it is very much in 
the interests of the ratepayers that your pro- 
fessional adviser should be a member of a 
recognised body of architects. When the 
Dublin Corporation were making the appoint- 
ment of City Architect some years ago they 
took this matter into consideration, and they 
elected the present City Architect, Mr. 
M‘Car hy, who was and is still a prominent 
and distinguished member of our Institute. I 
enclose for the information of your Council 
the list of members for 1902.”” Several accounts 
submitted by the Hon. Treasure. were officially 
passed by the Council. This being the first 
regular Council meeting of the year, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were appointed to form the 
Standing Committee. The Professional Prac- 
tice Committee : Mr. Batchelor, Mr. Owen, 
and Mr. Orpen. The Arts Committee: Sir 
Thomas Drew, Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Hicks. The 
Publication Committee: Mr. -A. E. Murray, 
Mr. Rawson Carroll, and Mr. C. M‘Carthy. 


THE SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS —The ordinary monthly meet- 
ing of the Sheffield Society of Architects and 
Surveyors was held in the lecture-hall of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, Leopold- 
street, Mr. T. Winder presiding, when Mr. 
E. M. Gibbs gave a lecture on ‘‘ A Short Visit 
to the United States and Canada.” Mr. Gibbs 
explained that his visit had been a hurried one 
of only thirty-one days from Liverpool, of 
which eighteen days were spent in America, 
and that it was made for a holiday and a 
change, and that he had not made any effort to 
obtain any special information except as to the 
university buildings, and was not prepared 
with a lecture, but only a series of views 


of buildings in New York, Washing- 
ton, Montreal, and Boston, supplemented 
by some casual remarks. In_ present- 


ing views of New York he drew attention 
specially to the skyscrapers, and stated that 
they had the quality of architectural dignity so 
eulogised by Ruskin as “‘ The Lamp of Power,” 
which was due not only to their great size, but 
to the simplicity of design and the beautiful 
grey granite with which they were encased. 
Internally many of them were rich in marbles, 
and several were provided with post and tele- 
graph and messenger offices, newspaper and 
barbers’ shops, flower stalls and restaurants, 
and one hada railway station attached to it. 
The rents for an ordinary office, say, 5 yds. 
square, varied from 500/. on the lower, to tool, 
per year on the upper floors, including light- 
ing and heating. Some of the land had cost 
3501. a yard, and there was said to be no diffi- 
culty in forming companies, with a promised 
dividend of 4 to 5 per cent. to purchase sites and 





by the County Council for permission to borrow 
215,8871. for a new lunatic asylum, which is about 
The 
Mr. G. T. 


erect the buildings. The most of them had 


| been erected within the past ten years. The 
day, the 26th inst., at 11 30a.m., to receive the} Park-row building has thirty stories, and is 


' 390 ft. high, about double the height of the 
parish church in Sheffield, and the foundations 
are 70 ft. deep. The damage by skyscrapers to 
the light of adjoining buildings is, of course, 
very substantial, but as there is no protection 
against this by law in America, and electric 
light is in such universal use, there is apparently 
no complaint. In the views of Boston, Mr. 
Gibbs drew attention to the public library, 
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whith is built of grey granite, and cost 
500,0901., and is one of the best examples of the 
work of the late Mr. Hunt ; and also to the 
Sym phony Hall, which has seats for 2,680, and 
cost 100,000/., and which is specially well 
arra ged for convenience of access and 
egr ss by corridors all round on each floor, and 
has a most complete ventilating apparatus. 
As t» the University buildings, he found that 
the sites were all much larger than at present 
required, that in each case a good general 
plan had been adopted, and that the buildings 
were being erected gradually, as funds came 
in; that separate buildings were erected for 
separate departments; and that, very fre- 
quently, gifts of buildings had been made by 
gentlemen specially interested in one depart- 
ment—as an instance he exhibited the plans 
and views of the “ Robinson Hall,” at Harvard 
University, which was for the Department 
of Architectural Education. Mr. Gibbs also 
referred to his visits to the Architectural 
Department at Columbia University, 
Massachusetts Technological Institute, and 
at Montreal University, and suggested 
that in the new University buildings 
to be erected in Sheffield some provision 
should be made for architectural education. 
He also stated that with regard to the allega- 
tion that the American bricklayer laid more 
bricks than the British bricklayer, it was not 
apparently generally known that the American 
brick was only 8 in. by 3 in. by 2 in. thick, 
which, as compared with the Sheffield brick 
of 9 in. by 3 in. by 44 in., is less than half the 
size and weight. Speaking generally of the 
architecture of the United States, Mr. Gibbs 
thought that the finishing of the education of 
many of their architects in the Paris schools of 
architecture had a beneficial effect, and ac- 
counted for much of their good planning and 
dignified architecture. The lecture was illus- 
trated by lantern slides, and on the motion of 
Mr. E. Holmes, seconded by Mr. J. Smith, and 
supported by Messrs. W. G. Buck and H. L. 
Paterson, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. Gibbs for his lecture. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND, 
—A general meeting of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation of Ireland was held on the 6th inst. in 
the Grosvenor Hotel, Westland-row. The Pre- 
sident, Mr. Frederick G. Hicks, occupied the 
chair, and Mr. M. Fortescue read a paper on“Iron 
and Steel Construction.” He dealt with the 
general rules with regard to wrought iron and 
steel. Modifications were due more to the 
difference in strength and material than to 
anything else. He pointed out such differences 
in the mechanical properties and characteristics 
of cast iron, wrought iron, and steel. Every 
engineer should know something of the 
processes of manufacture. It was of little 
matter to him how the iron or steel which he 
used was made, for he was generally able to 
test whether it was good. Mr. Fortescue 
then spoke of the various strengths of cast 
iron, steel, and wrought iron with regard 
to tension, compression, sheering, and bearing. 
Wrought iron and steel were very trustworthy 
materials to deal with, provided proper specifi- 
cations for tests and strength were given. He 
would like to lay special stress on the import- 
ance of designing a structure and its parts of 
sufficient strength to do the work required, and 
no more. It was not unusual to see joints and 
connexions far too strong and heavy in propor- 
tion to the amount of stress which they had to 
resist. Examples of such design were lasting 
monuments of the incompetency of the de- 
signer, showing want of knowledge of the 


strength of the materials with which 
he dealt, and a total disdain of the 
existence of a factor of safety. Not 


only had the designer of that description 
no regard for the structure itself, but no regard 
for the interests of those for whom he was 
designing the structure. Every superfluous 
plate added to the tonnage, and therefore to 
the cost. Every superfluous rivet-hole or bolt 
added to the extra cost of drilling holes, 
supplying bolts, and the cost of the template- 
makers’ time,» The lecture was illustrated by 
a view of the Montreal Tubular Bridge, which 
was built on the old style, showing waste of 
material. He then showed an adaptation of 
steel to high structures, notably to the “ sky- 
scrapers’’ built in some American cities. He 
also described the method of strengthening con- 
crete foundations by steel. He mentioned an 
adaptation of weight flange wrought joists for 
gearing walls, instead of built girders, and an 
adaptation of steel and iron for- ornamental 
‘work. |The importance of proper form in 


design was illustrated by the Eiffel Tower in 
Paris and the Tower Bridge, London. The 
application of theory should be regarded as an 
indispensable guide to design ; its trustworthi- 
ness was fully recognised at the present day. 
The lecturer also exhibited views—accom- 
panied by description—of the Brooklyn Sus- 
pension Bridge, the Niagara Suspension 
Bridge, &c. On the motion of Mr. C. J. 
M‘Carthy, City Architect, seconded by Mr. 
Herbert T. Sykes, a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Fortescue, endorsed by the President, was 
passed. 
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SZllustrations. 


INIGO JONES'S DESIGN FOR WHITE- 
HALL PALACE. 


latall HE occasion of the reading of a paper 

y) at the Architectural Association partly 
2} concerned with Whitehall seemed a 
suitable opportunity for giving our readers 
plates reproducing, on a pretty large scale, 
two views of this celebrated palace, of which 
only a corner was built, yet on which the fame 
of its great architect so largely rests. 

One of these gives the bird’s-eye view of 
the whole design as contemplated by Inigo 
Jones, the other the intended facade towards 
St. James’s Park, with an ornamental pond, 
7 eee by cut trees and sculpture, in front 
of it. 

There is a kind of resemblance in this design 
to a later grand scheme by another eminent 
English architect, which also was never carried 
out—that of Sir Charles Barry for the concen- 
tration of the Government offices. It is not 
improbable that Barry was partlv influenced in 
his scheme by the consideration of Inigo 
Jones’s design. It is melancholy to think of 
these two grand schemes, either of which 
would have made Whitehall architecturally 
celebrated throughout Europe, having been 
imagined and drawn out only to be 
abandoned. 





ILLUSTRATIONS TO PAPER ON 
“WHITEHALL AND THE STRAND.” 


THESE four views, from old prints, are given 
as illustrations to the paper read at the Archi- 
tectural Association by Mr. Andrew Oliver on 
“ Whitehall and the Strand,” which is printed 
in full in the present issue. 

The view of Charing Cross is from a print 
of the latter part of the eighteenth century. 

That of the Adelphi is from Malton’s print 
of 1795, and shows how the Adelphi Terrace, 
and the arcade of its subterranean vaults, 
appeared before the Thames Embankment was 
made. 

The Strand front of old Somerset House 
(attributed by some to the rather mythical 
“John of Padua”) is from an aquatint by 
Jukes after a drawing by W. Moss, of the date 
1777. The front itself dates from 1547. The 
garden front is from a print after a water- 
colour drawing by Sandby in 1756. The date 
of the facade is however (as is quite obvious) 
later than that of the Strand front ; Inigo Jo.°s 
altered the river front and gave it its n.%e 
decidedly Classical character. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


THE NEw STocKPpoRT Town HALL.—In- 
structions have been issued to the invited 
architects relative to the proposed Stockport 
Town Hall. The assessor is Mr. T. E. Colcutt, 
of London, who will advise the Corporation on 
the relative merits of the designs admitted to 
the competition, and make a selection. Five 
premiums will be awarded to the best designs 
as determined by the assessor, ranging from 
1oo/, to 50/. The successful competitor will be 
paid 250/. The cost of the building is not to 
exceed 60,cool., including everything necessary 
for occupation. The Town Hall is to include 
a public hall to seat 2,000 persons, with small 
stage and galleries to end and sides, council- 
chamber, three committee- rooms, mayor’s 
parlour, and offices for the various departments 
of the Corporation. The front elevations are 
to be entirely of stone. All’/Aoors of corridors, 
offices, and storerooms are to be of fire- 
resisting construction. Designs have to be 
in not later than June 1 of this year. 

VICTORIA MEMORIAL, ALLAHABAD. — Mr. 
R. F. Sherar, chief assistant to Mr. Henderson, 





architect, 122, George-street, Edinburgh, has 


won the premium of Rs. 2,000 offered by the 
Queen Victoria Memorial Committee for the 
best design for a clock tower and canopy to be 
erected at Allahabad. . The assessor was Mr. 
Oertel, F.R.I.B.A. 

CLock TOWER, SURBITON.—In reply to the 
advertisement which appeared in our issue of 
November 22 last, 116 designs were sent in in 
this competition, and the committee have se- 
lected the designs by Mr. J. Johnson, architect, 
Queen Victoria-street, London. All the designs 
will be on view in the Council offices, Surbiton, 
on Friday and Saturday, January 16 and 17. 


a no 


BANK, DUISBURG, GERMANY. 


THE accompanying illustration, reproduced 
from a plate in the Architektonische Rundschau, 
shows the new Government Bank (“ Reichs- 
bank-gebaude”’) at Duisburg, mentioned in 
our notice of the Rundschau under “ Magazines 
and Reviews” last week. 

The architect is Professor H. Stiller, Director 
of the Arts and Crafts School at Diisseldorf. 


—_ 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 


AN ordinary general meeting of the Sur. 
veyors’ Institution was held on Monday even- 
ing at No. 12, Great George-street, S.W., the 
President, Mr. Arthur Vernon, in the chair. 

Some donations to the library having been 
announced, and a vote of thanks passed to the 
donors, 

Mr. H. T. Scoble read a paper on “ Rural 
Drainage and Sewage Disposal.” The author 
first referred to some letters in the Times in 
1901, and then gave a short description of Dr. 
Poore’s system ; some remarks on the value of 
effluents, and reasons for the establishment of 
watershed authorities. Various publications of 
the Royal Commission were then reviewed, 
and the progress of bacterial treatment con- 
sidered. He also dealt with the presence of 
pathogenic and other bacteria in effluents, and 
concluded with some remarks on the position 
as regards rural affairs, In regard to Dr. 
Poore’s system, he said that where sewers are 
not already in existence, an inexpensive sys- 
tem such as that advocated by Dr. Poore 
might well betried. It might be that we are 
becoming too civilised or too squeamish with 
regard to the disposal of faeces, &c., and were 
in consequence committing a _ gigantic 
economic error, the magnitude of which could 
be estimated when we remembered what Sir 
William Crookes in his book on the ‘“ Wheat 
Problem ” stated that some 16,006,000/. worth 
of fixed nitrogen was annually lost to agricul- 
ture by the reckless discharge of sewage into 
our rivers and the sea. On the other hand, he 
(Mr. Scoble) did not think that where systems 
of sewerage and the complicated apparatus 
entailed thereby, together with disposal 
works, are already in existence, a savirg 
would be effected by the adoption ot 
Dr. Poore’s method. The whole of the theore- 
tical manurial value of faeces, &c., need not be 
lost, but it was worth while for any one 
accustomed solely to the water-carriage of 
sewage to ponder over the matter. 

Assuming that the water carriage system 
had been decided on or was in operation, the 
question arose as to the method of disposal. 
He had previously advocated the bacterial 
treatment of sewage,and he was more than 
ever convinced that, on the grounds of 
efficiency and economy, it was so greatly in 
advance of other methods, that its general 
adoption was a mere matter of time. The 
initial outlay for chemical precipitation works 
and bacterial installations did not present any 
great divergence, but, making all allowances 
for loss of capacity of bacteria beds and a 
possible renewal of material at intervals, it 
would be found that the biological system was 
less expensive, while at the same time giving 
a better effluent. We had all heard of the 
value of sewage, treated or untreated, and of 
sludge, &c., but attention had not, he believed, 
been directed to the great waste of water 
which occurred so constantly and in such 
large quantities. In years of less than average 
rainfall especially, and often in normal ones 
as well, root and other crops would benefit 
enormously could they but receive, at such 
times as the growers desire, a plentiful supply 
of water. It might be urged that the expense 
of distributing the water would be too great ; 
in many cases that objection would hold good, 
but there -were no: doubt numerous instances 
where the cost wéuld: be more than repaid. 
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New Bank, Duisburg, Germany. Professor Stiller, Architect. 
(Reproduced from the Architektonische Rundschau.) 








: : i i ust also 
This, he said, must not be confounded with a| proposed utilisation of a biological effluent the charge into yp age _ a of the 
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threatened in many country districts ; indeed, 
to give only one instance, from details already 
published it appeared that in Essex the water 
level had been much lowered over a consider- 
able area, and that in the last five years the 
rainfall had reached only a total of the average 
of four years. The manurial value of a bac- 
terial effluent must not be lost sight of. By 
continually sending so much sewage, treated 
or untreated, into our rivers and the sea, we 
interfere with the natural food cycle and yearly 
impoverish the land. It had been calculated 
that some go per cent. of the nitrogen value of 
sewage could be converted into nitrate by 
biological treatment; it would seem worth 
while to take some steps to utilise, as far as 
possible, the manure thus prepared from 
sewage. 

The author advocated the establishment of 
Watershed Authorities, having as their duties 
the supervision of water supply, sewage dis- 
posal, and dust destruction. It would seem 
reasonable, he said, to suppose that, were 
there one authority in control of a watershed, 
no town should be allowed to foul the water 
supply of a place down stream, nor, on the 
other hand, should a water supply be taken 
from a river, already polluted, without special 
precautions. 

Mr. Scoble then referred to the various 
Reports of the Royal Commission on Sewage 
Disposal. The Commission was appointed in 
May, 1898, and was still engaged in examining 
the different methods of disposal now avail- 
able. TheInterim Report was issued in July, 
1901. The present Commission holds that the 
Local Government Buard was bound by the 
finding of its predecessors to insist on the 
final treatment of the effluent by land; but in 
view of the large amount of exact knowledge 
gained concerning the part played by bacteria 
in various processes of Nature and operations 
of man, it became necessary to study the many 
questions connected with sewage disposal, not 
only from a chemical but froma bacteriological 
point of view as well. Three questions were 
propounded and conclusions given, the first 
two being quoted by the author : 

Question I.—“ Are some sorts of Jand unsuit- 
able for the purification of sewage? As 
regards the allegations that certain sorts of 
land are so unsuitable as to render them 
practically useless for the purification of 
sewage, we have received evidence from a 
number of witnesses who have had much 
experience of sewage treatment. Almost 
without exception their testimony is to the 
effect that peat and stiff clay lands are unsuit- 
able for the purification of sewage. Our own 
officers have made a large number of analyses 
of effluents from well-managed farms with 
different classes of soil, and their results 
support this general opinion.” 

Conclusion I—“We doubt if any land is 
entirely useless, but in the case of stiff clay 
and peat lands the power to purify sewage 
seems to depend on the depth of the top soil. 
There are, of course, numerous gradations in 
the depths of top soil which are met with 
in nature, and it is not easy to draw the line 
between lands which contain a sufficient depth 
to justify their use and lands which do not. 
We are, however, forced to conclude that peat 
and stiff clay lands are generally unsuitable for 
the purification of sewage, that their use for 
this purpose is always attended with difficulty, 
and that where the depth of the top soil is very 
small, say 6 in. or less, the area of such lands 
which would be required for efficient purifica- 
tion would in certain cases be so great as to 
render land treatment impracticable. Further 
information with regard to this point will be 
available when our investigation of land treat- 
ment is completed.” 

Question II.—“Is it practicable uniformly to 
produce, by artificial processes alone, an 
effluent which shall not putrefy and so create 
a nuisance in the stream into which it is dis- 
charged? The following general classification 
will serve to show the nature of the artificial 
processes to which we refer :—Closed septic 
tank and contact beds ; open septic tank and 
contact beds ; chemical treatment subsidence 
tanks and contact beds; subsidence tanks and 
contact beds; contact beds alone; closed 
septic tank followed by continuous filtration ; 
open septic tank followed by continuous filtra- 
tion ; chemical treatment, subsidence tanks 
and continuous filtration; subsidence tanks 
followed by continuous filtration, and con- 
tinuous filtration alone. Many valuable ex- 


periments in artificial treatment have been 
made by a number of Local Authorities, and 


in particular the Corporations of Leeds 


and Manchester have’ subjected certain 
processes to sustained observation. In 
this way much reliable information has 


been obtained. We are not, however, in 
a position to express an opinion upon 
the relative merits of the several artificial 
processes, nor can we at present make a com- 
plete comparison between land treatment and 
artificial treatment of sewage, or state how far 
purification of sewage can be uniformly 
effected by one or other artificial process, and 
at what cost as compared with land treatment. 
The character of the sewage of different towns 
varies to a considerable extent, especially in 
respect to the amount and nature of the trade 
refuse mixed with the domestic sewage, but 
also in respect to domestic sewage itself ; and 
a method applicable to one sewage might not 
be applicable to another. The problems 
involved in the matter are so many and so 
varied that only investigation and, we may 
add, experience of a prolonged and varied 
character will suffice to solve them.” 

Conclusion II,—“ After carefully considering, 

however, the whole of the evidence, together 
with the results of our own work, we are 
satisfied that it is practicable to produce by 
artificial processes alone, either from sewage 
or from certain mixtures of sewage and trade 
refuse, such, for example, as are met with at 
Leeds and Manchester, effluents which will not 
putrefy, which would be classed as good 
according to ordinary chemical standards, and 
which might be discharged into a stream 
without fear of creating a nuisance. We think, 
therefore, that there are cases in which the 
Local Government Board would be justified in 
modifying, under proper safeguards, the pre- 
sent rule as regards the application of sewage 
to land. No general rule as to what these 
safeguards should be can be laid down at pre- 
sent, and, indeed, it will probably always be 
necessary that each case should be considered 
on its own merits.” 
More than 10,250 questions and answers, 
many lengthy statements, tables, and analyses 
were included in a volume of 570 odd pages, 
being Minutes of Evidence taken from June 
22, 1898, to May 22, 1901. The appendices of 
530 odd pages and some forty-five plans and 
diagrams were, of course, the complement of 
the foregoing. It contains several special 
Reports, detailed particulars of the methods of 
sewage treatment adopted by the Local 
Authorities in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
Mersey and Irwell Watershed, and Ribble 
Watershed, &c. 

The second Report of the Commission con- 
sists of ten separate Reports made by specially 
appointed officers—micro- and other photo- 
graphs are reproduced, plans supplied, and 
numerous diagrams and tables given. The 
following is a brief statement of its con- 
tents :— 

1. The Oxidation of Sterile Sewage—From 
experiments with sterilised sewage and sterile 
and non-sterile filters, the conclusion is drawn 
that the oxidation of sewage containing no 
bacteria is very slow, or in other words, that 
the chemical oxidation due to the oxygen 
in the atmosphere is inappreciable. 

2. The Manchester Experiments.—It is stated 
that the experiments at Manchester extended 
over a period insufficient to establish their 
value, and it is questioned whether the ar- 
rangements made there for septic action were 
as perfect as they might be. 

3. Bacteriological Standards in Relation to Pot- 
able and Non-potable Streams. 4. Anthrax in 
Yeovil Sewage. 5. The Sub-cutaneous Injection 
of Animals. 6 The Longevity of B. Typhosusin 
Sewage. 7. Effect of Filtration in reducing the 
Number of Bacteria in Sewage Effiuents. 

8. The Pollution of the River Severn in the 
Shrewsbury District—‘ The aim of the investi- 
gators,’ he said, ‘was to find out what 
happened to the intestinal bacteria in the 
river—how far down they were carried ; did 
they multiply in the river or accumulate and 
multiply in the mud ; at what distance below 
the source of pollution was it safe to drink the 
water ; what was the simplest and most rapid 
means of detecting intestinal bacterial pollu- 
tion in the river ; and what, if any, effect had 
the seasons upon the bacteria of the river. 
The reasons for the selection of the river 
Severn are given, and the only disadvantage 
stated is that the sewage is discharged in acrude 
state, but as no good biological effluent could 
be so rich in bacteria, it must follow that the 





purification shown to have been effected would 
with bacterially treated sewage have been even 





greater. Twenty-six miles of river were under 
investigation, having a flow varying from 
, 85,000,000 to 1,054,944,000 gallons per twenty. 
four hours, the height ac different times was 
I ft. 5 in. and 1o ft. 8 in. though normally 
about 3 ft. to 4 ft.. the sewage of more than 
28,000 people (some 844,000 gallons per twenty. 
four hours) reached the river absolutely with. 
out treatment, averaging probably less than 
I per cent. of the volume of the stream, which 
practically speaking was pure water ; in addi- 
tion, the cinder refuse, &c., of the town also 
contributed towards the fouling of the river, 
as it was in many cases stored on the 
banks. One of the first things noticed was 
that the fzeces, &c., collected in bays and 
recesses, that the mud was much blacker 
than elsewhere in these places, and that 
the bacteria were more numerous....., 
Among the conclusions arrived at are the 
following :—1. That the B. coli is a most 
reliable test of pollution; 6. That the sewage 
of Shrewsbury causes a very great increase in 
the number of B. coli in the river, and that 
sixteen miles lower down the effect can still 
be detected by the number of B. coli present ; 
7. That there is no evidence of the multiplica. 
tion of B. coli in the river water ; 8. That the 
B. coli is present in considerable numbers in 
the mud of the Severn in the polluted area, 
and that this mud may be the means of keep. 
ing up and extending pollution, but that there 
is no evidence of the multiplication of the 
B. coli in the mud ; 13. That in the destruction 
of organic matter, whether solid or in solution, 
whilst the bacteria take the greatest share, help 
is alsorendered by the frofozoa (single or grouped 
cell animals) and higher forms of animal life, 
by the sewage fungi, the chlorophyll contain- 
ing protophytes (lowest forms of vegetable life) 
and the river plants ; and 15. That there is no 
evidence to show that pathogenic bacteria 
multiply in either the water or mud of the 
river. 
9. The Self-purification of the River Severn, 
—This was a short Report on the chemical 
condition of the river, and the conclusion was 
that the Severn water shows a marked re- 
covery from its Shrewsbury pollution within 
some twenty miles from the town, but no 
figures showing absolute recovery from organic 
pollution could be given becausejof the further 
pollution which occurs as it proceeds. 
10. Some of the Chief Methods used in the 
Bacteriological Examination of Sewage and 
Effiuents—As to the progress of bacterial 
treatment, the author said that the anaérobic 
treatment of sewage was finding greater 
favour the better it became known. The chief 
advantages were (1) that the effluent therefrom 
was rendered practically uniform (any particu- 
larly foul manufacturing or other liquid having 
to meet some eighteen to thirty-six hours’ flow), 
and was therefore less likely to cause any inter- 
ference with or interruption to the further steps 
in purification ; (2) that cellulose—i.e., wood, 
paper, vegetable tissue, &c., as was universally 
adntitted—being amenable to anaérobic action 
only, undergoes decomposition more quickly 
than in the interstices of a bacterial bed ; and (3) 
that no fall was required, because the liquid left 
the tank at the same level as the sewer invert. 
The deposit on the floor of septic tanks had 
occasioned much controversy, but its amount 
was relatively small compared with the total 
quantity of solids in the sewage, and it could 
be very easily withdrawn by means of a sump 
and connecting pipe, without disturbing the 
general contents of the tank. According to 
Professor Boyce, the dried sludge from the 
septic tank at Manchester consisted of about 
equal proportions of inorganic and organic 
matter, and burnt readily when heated. A 
fourth report on the treatment of the sewage 
of London had been published, advocating the 
gradual adoption of “ continuous undisturbed 
sedimentation” after the removal of road 
detritus, to be followed by coke bed treatment. 
The provision of two successive bacteria beds 
to treat septic tank effluent had often been 
adopted, and it would seem from experiments 
that scientifically this was correct, as it would 
allow of the production of nitrites in the first 
and nitrates in the second bed. He still urged 
that the regulations of the Local Government 
Board should be modified in this respect, 
allowing two small beds each or rather less 
than half the capacity of those now required. 
Both intermittent and continuous treatment 
(i.c. the holding up and the streaming through 
methods) in bacteria beds were being practised, 
and although the result with each was good, it 
was. not possible to say that the one was s¢@ 
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much better than the other that either should 
be superseded. It would seem that the solution 
of the problem may arise by subjecting a 
septic tank effluent first to intermittent and 
then to continuous treatment. If the anaérobic 
stage were incomplete on leaving the septic 
tank, it might be finished during the resting 
full period, while the streaming through 
would undoubtedly preclude anaérobic and 
favour aérobic action. Continued use had fully 
proved the value of automatic gear, of which 
there were now many forms on the market. 
Work goes on dayand night, and no storage 
was therefore required ; this, both for large 
and small installations, was a great economy. 

The numerous analyses of biological effluents 
which were carried out by the Royal Com- 
mission having demonstrated that the total 
number of bacteria present in these effluents 
as well as the number of Bacillus coli com- 
munis was usually large, the Commission 
decided that the effect of subsequent filtration 
of the effluent should be tried in order to see 
what further reduction could be effected. Two 
filters of washed sand, one of unwashed sand, 
and one of light soil were used, and a bacterial 
effluent dripped on to them at the rate of from 
157,000 to 392,000 gallons per acre per 
twenty-four hours, the result being that 
go per cent. of the bacteria (all inclusive) 
were retained, and that some 3 per cent. 
only of B. coli found their way through. Dr. 
A. C. Houston found in samples collected at 
Yeovil from the experimental septic tank, first 
and second bacteria beds, and the mud in the 
River Yeo the spores of anthrax (B. anthracis), 
due no doubt to the particular industries 
carried on in that town. It was fortunate 
indeed that human intestinal anthrax was an 
almost unknown disease, and also that the 
River Yeo was not used as drinking water by 
human beings. There was nevertheless a risk 
that cattle might be infected, and this was 
increased by the extensive use of refuse from 
the hide factories as field manure. 

More definite knowledge about the longevity 
of the Bacillus typhosus having been deemed 
important, it was decided to experiment with 
inoculations of this microbe in partially steri- 
lised and non-sterilised sewage and effluents. 
It should be noted that seeing that a hardier 
allied form (B. coli communis) is out-distanced 
and soon perishes when no longer sheltered 
by the alimentary tract, by reason of competi- 
tion with coarser bacteria, it was expected 
that Bacillus typhi abdominalis would speedily 
be destroyed. Nor was this inference doomed 
to be refuted, for, to take a typical instance, 
out of 12,000,000 Bacillus typhosus per cubic 
centimetre (say, 200,000,000 per cubic inch) 
— were recovered at the end of six days or 
ater. 

In summing up the state of affairs as regards 
rural districts, he said: I would particularly 
draw attention to the very onerous conditions 
insisted on by the Local Government Board ; 
cond.tions which must be altered ere the solu- 
tion of this most important question is attained. 
We will suppose that for some reason or other 
the existing method (if there is one) of sewage 
disposal in a country district is condemned—if 
recourse be had to a Local Government Board 
loan it becomes necessary to deal with 
no less than six times the normal dry weather 
flow, viz., three times to be fully treated as 
ordinary sewage, and the other three times 
on storm filters or special plots of land set 
apart for this purpose. Further, notwith- 
standing the Royal Commission’s interim 
Report, it appears that the Local Govern- 
ment Board still clings fondly to land for final 
purification, justifying its opposition to the 
spirit of Conclusion 2 by a reference to the 
letter “under proper safeguards,” thus failing 
to grasp the fundamental principle that 
bacterial treatment is essentially only an im- 
proved form of land treatment, wholly under 
Control and efficient in all states of the weather. 
Where works can be constructed out of 
revenue, sufficient purification for all practical 
purposes can be attained with far less 
grandiose schemes. The cry to-day is for a 
common-se ise view of the whole question. . 
The evidence of Mr. G. R. Strachan given to 
the Commission is of so helpful a character 
that a note or two thereon will be of use if a 
sensible view of our present difficulties is to 
prevail. Briefly put, he advocates as a 
first step that effluents from sewage works 
Should not putrefy or in any way cause 
annoyance where discharged or further down 
oom But where the effluent is at present 
ixely to be as pure as or purer than the water 


it joins, the test should be made by taking a 
volume of tap-water in proportion to the flow 
of the river, and mixing with the sample for 
incubation. That is if the flow of the river is 
ten times the amount of the effluent in the first 
case, the mixture of ten volumes of river water 
with one of effluent, and in the second ten 
volumes of tap-water with one of effluent, 
must both give satisfactory results. When the 
whole course of a river is free from gross 
impurities the standard could be raised. 
“ Fixed standards I hold in abhorrence.” Mr. 
Strachan says further: “If I had my way I 
would say to Manchester, take all the money 
you want for that, we will be content if you 
deal with the dry weather sewage, and 
one volume extra to allow for the first 
rush of the water. We will be content 
if you tackle 60,000,000 gallons a day 
without your putting down works to deal, on 
a war footing, with 180,000,000 ; that must be 
dealt with later, for the present we excuse you 
dealing with the difference between that and 
the 180,000,000 gallons. And I am quite sure 
that Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, 
all those big towns, would tackle their problem 
with a better heart if they were given some- 
thing more easily got at than the whole pro- 
blem.” If this applies (and clearly it does) to 
big populations, its force is not diminished 
when rural bodies are considered ; for, if the 
problem from an engineering standpoint is more 
easily dealt with, the financial difficulty is as 
great, if not proportionately much more serious. 
. .«. Existing methods of disposal in places 
where the population 1s not rapidly increasing 
will generally suffice if the importance of 
thoroughly attending to their duties be 
brought home to the responsible officials and 
individuals, but when land is developed as a 
building estate it is almost hopeless to expect 
that the owner will refrain from putting water- 
closets, &c., in the houses. It would be well 
could regulations be framed to prevent the 
erection of many contiguous dwellings with- 
out provision for a really sanitary system of 
disposal (cesspools are hardly that)—the person 
who causes the need should at his own expense 
provide the remedy. It is fortunate that on 
account of the adaptability of bacterial treatment 
this can easily be done—the author is well 
acquainted with numerous installations for 
private houses, either singly or in gronps. 
There is some prospect of obtaining the final 
Report of the Commission during the course of 
1903, and unless a substantial modification of 
its present regulations is then permitted, or 
rather insisted on, the Local Government 
Board will act as an incubus instead of beinga 
help to local bodies, and this in two ways— 
firstly, by causing an urgent matter to be post- 
poned to as late a date as possible ; and, 
secondly, by saddling the owners of property 
with an altogether excessive burden. 

Finally, seeing that it is impossible to lay 
down any hard and fast rule as to the need of 
rural drainage and sewage disposal in any dis- 
trict, or, again, as to the means which should 
be employed to deal with those substances 
which when collected together in water we 
call sewage, it seems to me that each problem 
must be considered on its own merits, but 
that at the same time the utmost effort 
should be made to utilise or adapt existing 
arrangements. This much may be taken as 
established, viz., that where sewers are adopted 
bacterial treatment will be found to possess so 
many advantages over the systems which till 
its advent held sway that it will be universally 
used, until, if ever, some Heaven-sent genius 
wins from excreta, &c., their manurial value on 
a commercial scale and in a portable form, 
either before or after immersion. 

Mr. J. H. Sabin briefly moved a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Scoble for his able paper. 

Professor Robinson seconded the motion, 
and moved the adjournment of the debate 
until that day tortnight. 

This having heen agreed to, and the vote of 
thanks having been carried, the meeting ad- 


journed. 
SEE a ae 


SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
FINE ARTS.—Among the lectures announced by 
this Society for the coming season are :—On 
February 19, “The Spirit of Ancient Egypt,” 
(lantern illustrations), by Mrs. Ray S. Lineham ; 
on March 26, “The Bogey in the Studio,” by Sur 
Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A. ; April 23, “ Ruskin’s Bible of 
Amiens” (lantern illustrations), by Mr. H. Beau- 
mont ; May 7, ‘‘ Pictorial Imagination expressed by 
Snapshot Drawing” (lantern illustrations), by Mr. 
T. R. Ablett. 





Correspondence. 





LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894. 
IMPORTANT POINT UNDER SECTION 4I. 


SiR,—In your issue of the 27th ult., you givea 
report of the appeal under Section 41 of the 
Building Act, 1894, to the Tribunal appointed 
under the London Building Act in regard to the 
air space at the rear of a building now in course of 
erection upon the site formerly occupied by Nos. 
83, 85, and 87, Southampton-row, against the 
decision of the London County Council “not to 
allow a modification of the provisions of that part 
of the Act with regard to the proposed erection of a 
building to be known as Nos. 83, 85, and 87, 
Southampton-row, Holborn, with an irregular open 
air space at the rear and portions of the building to 
extend above the diagonal line directed by Section 
41 of the Act to be drawn as shown upon the plans 
submitted with the application.” 
Your report sets forth in full the application made 
to the Council; but upon coming before the Tri- 
bunal, the whole matter resolved itself into the one 
question of whether the air space was sufficient or 
insufficient. 

The sketches herewith will explain the case more 
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fully. The calculations as to air space were ad- 
mitted by both sides to be for all practical purposes 
correct. 

Sub-Section 2 of Section 41 provides that when it 
is desired to extend beyond the diagonal line drawn 
at an angle of 634 deg. an equivalent air space 
should be providea. Equivalent, that is, not to 
what would have been provided had no part of the 
building extended above the diagonal line “F” (in 
this case 55,000 cubic ft.), but equivalent to what 
would have been provided had no part of the build- 
ing extended above the diagonal line “G,” drawn 
from ground level (in this case 76,000 cubic ft. odd), 

The air space provided about the building as 
planned amounted to 94,000 cubic ft., of which 
83 000 cubic ft, were provided above the level of a 
horizontal line drawn 16 ft. above the pavement. 

The contention of the Council was that the 
spaces C and D were not at the rear of the build- 
ing, but at the side of the building, and furthermore, 
that the Tribunal was not entitled to take these 
spaces into consideration, inasmuch as they were 
necessary forthe lighting and ventilating of ,the 
building 





: . — ~@ 
Upon the Tribunal indicating that it was ‘against 
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the Council on this point, and that the quantity of 
air space provided was sufficient, counsel to the 
respondents argued that the quality of the air was 
not equal to that which would be provided if the 
whole ,of the space was entirely behind the rear- 
most wall of the premises above the 16 ft. line. 

The Tribunal, however, were against the conten- 
tion that the quality was not equivalent, and also 
against the view that the equivalent space must 
necessarily be provided entirely behind the rearmost 
wall of the premises, and allowed the appeal. 

CHAS. FITzROY DOLL, F.R.LB.A., F S.I. 





“SCHOOL PLANNING.” 


SIR,—You have, in your issue of January Io, 
given so helpful and interesting a review of my 
book on school building that I hope you will allow 
me to make a few remarks upon one cf the points 
in which you disagree with the conclusion come to 
in the book, and, that is, with regard to the height 
of classroom3. You insist that the height suggested, 
viz., 13 ft.,is for ventilation purposes far too low, 
regretting that I should have used my influence to 
reduce the cubic space to be allowed. Ventilating 
engineers of the present day, English, German, and 
American, are unanimous upon the point, that high 
rooms ate a mistake (see Billings, Carpenter, Morri- 
son, Jacob, Baginsky, &c.). Dr. Billings, the 
American authority on ventilation, states, after 
going very carefully into the question, that when 
reckoning cubic space for the purpose of ventila- 
tion, nothing above 12 ft. should be considered. 
You go on to say that two school officers of health, 
whom I quote, are in direct opposition to me, but 
may I point out that one of them, and the more 
recent writer, while demanding|a very large cubic 
space, expressly stipulates that the height is not to 
exceed 12 ft. (see p. 88). 

My reason for venturing to write to you is that 
the point is one of importance, because the idea 
that a lofty room makes better ventilation not only 
adds largely and unnecessarily to the expense of 
the building, but actually makes the warming and 
ventilation more difficult. What I have tried to 
point out is that the necessary cubic space should 
be obtained by increasing the floor area, and not 
the height of the room, but more especially that no 
allowance of air space should be considered as a 
set-off against the supply of adequate means of 
ventilation. 

I should like to add that the number of closets 
and urinals given, which you consider very in- 
adequate, are taken from the new regulations for 
schooi buildings issued by the Board of Education 
a few months ago. I am most grateful to you for 
the numerous hints and suggestions contained in 
the article, and should not have thought of writing 
to dispute any of your remarks had it not seemed to 
me to be a question that ought to be cleared up. 

FELIX CLAY. 





RAMSGATE COMPETITION. 


SIR,—In reference to the result of the competition 
for technical schools and free library at Ramsgate. a 
notice of which appeared in your issue of the 3rd 
inst., in which it was stated that in the first premiated 
design “the cubical contents amount to 666,100 cubic 
feet and the cost calculated at 53d. per foot works out 
at about 15,250!.” 

In the conditions supplied to competing architects 
the following clauses appeared :— 


“‘r, The accommodation required is set forth in the 
annexed schedule. ‘The areas given should be adhered to 
as closely as possible, but are not to be taken as absolutely 
binding. 


2. The total cost of the buildings, including boundary- 
walls, drainage, heating, ventilation, water, gas, and all 
sanitary appliances, but exclusive of furnishing fees, &c., 
must not exceed 15,000/. 

3: The following will be held to disqualify a competitor. 
If, in the opinion of the assessor, the cost will materially 
exceed the stipulated amount.” 

Unless there are unusual facilities for building 
operations at Ramsgate, it appears to be exceed- 
ingly unlikely that any building of this class can be 
erected at the cost of 53d. per ft. cube. 

The accommodation asked for in the above- 
mentioned schedule was so extensive that to provide 
it any plan would obviously have to be arranged on 
the most economical lines, that is if the building 
was to be cubed at a reasonable figure, the total 
contents must not exceed about 500,000 cubic ft., 
which at 7d. per foot (a reasonable figure) brings 
the cost to 14,5001. 

The first premiated design at this figure works 
out at 19,4501. 

It appears to be somewhat unfair to those com- 
petitors who kept within the stipulated price and 
were accordingly limited in the size and arrange- 
ment of their plans, that the first premium should 
be awarded to a plan which failed to comply with 
the most important and stringent condition of the 
competition. 

If the clause re disqualification was to be taken 


seriously, surely the design in question should have |, 


been disqualified. 

I venture to think the matter is of some import- 
ance in view of the large number of designs sub- 
mitted in this competition, and that the facts of the 
case Merit publicity. E. HOWLEY S™. 





ARUNDEL BUILDING ESTATE 
COMPETITION. 


S1rR,—Referring to the letter signed “ Equity ” in 
your last issue, as competitors, we fully confirm all 
that is therein stated in respect of this competition. 

The printed conditions prepared by the Town 
Clerk were in our opinion badly drawn, and were 
misleading to the competitors, but the Town Clerk 
does not appear to be entirely to blame for this, as 
his Council, judging from reports of their proceed- 
ings appearing in the local papers, had really 
formulated no distinct policy for dealing with the 
estate. 

The ten guinea fee given to the Assessor would 
have been better expended as a fee for advising the 
Town Clerk in drafting the conditions of com- 
petition. Ten guineas is inadequate as remunera- 
tion for properly examining and assessing thirty-five 
sets of plans. 

We took the trouble to take levels and prepared 

and submitted a plan contoured to every foot of 
altitude. Without this levelling it is impossible to 
make a reliable estimate of cost. Our estimate was 
rather more than half as much again as the estimate 
of the author of the first premiated design, and 
having taken out the quantities, and being ex- 
perienced in this class of work, we know that the 
roads and sewers in this estate will come to our 
figure, 
The author of the first premiated design did not 
send sections or levels, and his estimate is, there- 
fore, only guess work, and we think it is unfair that 
this competitor was permitted to supplement these 
deficiencies by supplying sections and levels after 
the award had been made. FAIRPLAY. 





“THE QUANTITY SURVEYOR.” 


SIR,—Will you allow me, in justice to Mr. Wood, 
to supplement my letter of last week ? I fear that 
Mr. Leaning has misunderstood Mr. Wood’s sug- 
gestion, which to my knowledge was expressed 
solely in the best interests of the profession at large. 
Does Mr. Leaning suggest that ‘“ competency” 
can only be guaranteed under a membership of the 
Surveyors’ Institution ? 

If so, his verdict condemns by far the majority of 
quantity surveyors. To quote the words of one 
of our High Court Judges, “ Distinguishing letters 
convey to my mind a very questionable passport of 
a man’s qualifications, which distinction has, in the 
majority of cases, been acquired by ‘cramming ’— 
a form of imparting knowledge which, in my 
opinion, is of little value in practice.” 

In establishing an association composed solely of 
quantity surveyors, I would strongly urge registra- 
tion and strict examination. The quantity surveyor 
has a distinct profession, and it should not be pos- 
sible to confound his with that of a house agent 
who calls himself a “surveyor” and possibly has 
distinguishing letters after his name. 

F, B. HOLLIs. 





StR,—I should gladly see such an Association 
trormed, and doubtless it would receive assistance 
and co-operation from the building trade. 

Many losses now sustained by builders would be 
obviated if they refused quantities unless taken out 
by an efficient surveyor according to London or 
northern practice. 

I agree with Mr. Leaning that a simple member- 
ship should not be sufficient, but a test examination 
should be imperative. 

Architects not keeping a surveyor on their 
permanent staff would find the associated member 
useful. C. MILLS. 
Lowestoft. 
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BUILDERS’ TOOLS AND THEIR USES. 
CHAPTER 2. 
Bricklayers’ Tools. 


M)HE following tools, &c., are employed 
aa, 6=oby the bricklayer:— 





. Trowel. 14. Jointer. 


I ‘ 

2. Brick Axe. 15. Level. 

3. Chisel. 16. Spirit level. 

4. Crowbar. 17. Square. 

5. Mash hammer. 18. Bevel. 

6. Bricklayer’s hammer. 19. Bedding block. 
7. Tin saw. ; 20. Rubbing stone. 
8. Scribe. 21. Float stone. 

g. Camber slip. 22. Moulds. 

to. Lines and pins. 23. Straight-edge. 
11. Plumb level. 24. Beater. 

12. Battering rule. 25. Accessories and 
13. Rule. plant. 


The Trowel is pre-eminently the tool of the 
bricklayer, and is required both for cutting and 
laying bricks. The diamond-shaped blade is 
of cast steel, of varying lengths from 8 in. to 
14 in., with breadth proportionate, a con- 





venient size being 12 in. by 5 in. (fig. 18). 


Pointing trowels, or pointing tools, have 
smaller blades thanthe last, from about 5 in.togin. 
long, but finished more acutely, and, as their 
name indicates, are used for pointing. They 
may be classed as cross joint, stop joint, tuck, 
and horizontal pointing trowels. ‘ French. 
man” is the trade term for the tool employed 
in tuck pointing, which trims the face and 
edges of the raised line standing out on the 
middle of the thus finished joint. It usually 
consists of an old table-knife, with the end 
ground and turned up (fig. 19). 

In pointed work the joints are first raked 
out with a raker, which is a piece of iron with 
both ends turned in opposite directions, and 
then stopped with cement or mortar by means 
of the above pointing trowels. These are 
sometimes styled pointers’ cutting trowels, in 
contradistinction to bricklayers’ brick trowels. 

A small hawk (see “ Plasterer”) is used for 
holding the mortar on in pointing. 

The Brick Axe is for roughly cutting or 
axing bricks into shape, especially for gauged 
arches, to the lines marked with the scribe. 
Its appearance is shown in fig. 20. The solid 
iron head is 13 in. wide, and permanently 
fixed to its short wooden handle. 

The Scutch is a modification and improve- 
ment on the brick axe, and is illustrated in fig. 
21. It consists of a wooden stock and steel 
blade about to in. by I in., sharpened at both 
ends and secured by means of a wedge. When 
the latter is knocked out the blade can be taken 
from the stock and readily sharpened, and the 
whole tool can then be conveniently packed 
away. 

After cutting, the bricks are rubbed smooth 
with the float stone to remove the works of the 
axe and to ensure an uniform surface, and the 
more carefully they are axed the less labour 
will be required in rubbing them. 

The Chisel, or plugging chisel, of the brick- 
layer is a cold chisel, very large and strong, in 
sizes of 12 in., 18 in., and 24 in. (fig. 22). It is 
handy for cutting chases and holes in walls. 
A short broad-edged chisel, or boaster, is used 
for cutting or slicing portions off bricks. 
Brick chisels are driven with the mash 
hammer. 

The Crowbar, or setting bar, required by the 
bricklayer is only about 3 ft. long, with a spike 
as well as a chisel end, and is employed for 
cutting holes in walls, &c. 

The Mash Hanmer essentially belongs to 
the mason, but is chiefly used by the bricklayer 
to give blows to the chisels and crowbars. It 
is short and heavy, weighing about 5 lb., with 
a solid steel head, and handle 6 in. long. It is 
sometimes termed a club hammer (fig. 23). 
The Bricklayer’s Hammer is depicted in 
fig. 24, and has a long, slightly curved head, 
one end of which tapers off to a cutting edge, 
14 in. wide. 

The Tin Saw is for running grooves about 
}-in. deep along bricks where they have to be 
cut by the brick-axe, to prevent the latter from 
splitting them, the line for the groove being 
first marked with the scribe. The tin saw is 
only necessary where very accurate workman- 
ship is desired, such*as in gauged brickwork ; 
also in cutting false joints of headers and 
stretchers (fig. 25.). 

The Scribe is a spike or large nail with a 
sharp joint to mark the lines for the grooves of 
the tin saw. The term is likewise applied to a 
pointed piece of steel ezaployed for marking off 
the positions of bolt-holes, &c., in ironwork. 
“The Camber Slip is a piece of wood, 
usually about 4 in. thick, with at least one 
curved edge, rising about 1 in. in 6 ft., for 
drawing the soffit line of straight arches. 
When the top edge is curved, it rises about 
half that of the other, that is about 4 in. in 
6 ft., for the purpose of drawing the upper line 
of the arch with a slight rise, so as to prevent 
it becoming hollow by the settling of its 
weight. The upper edge is not always cam- 
bered, many preferring it straight. The slip 
being sufficiently long, it answers the width of 
many openings ; and when the bricklayer has 
drawn his arch, he delivers it to the carpenter 
to prepare the centre for it.”—Gwilt. 

Lines and Pins are necessary to guide the 
building up of the walls, so that each course 
may be kept straight in the face and level on 
the bed. The cord is usually three-strand, 
nine-thread, and about 60 ft. long, wound 
round the pins, and unrolled as may be 
required, and fastened and stretched at proper 
intervals of the wall, the brick courses being 
carefully adjusted between. The pins are 
used in pairs, and.are of steel, 6 in. long, with 





flat spear points, and generally with flat 
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FIG. 47— TEMPLET FOR BAY WINDOW 
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FIG.48— SETTING OUT ROD 





circular heads, though these sometimes have 
— a which to strain the line accurately 

g. 26). 

The Plumb Level, or plumb rule, is for 
ascertaining the perpendicularity of walls, i.c., 
whether the walls are carried up “ plumb.” 
It consists of a wooden batten or straight- 
edge, about 4 ft. 6in. long and 4} in. wide, 
with a line and pear-shaped lead plummet 
attached to it, swinging down the centre. By 
the law of gravity the weighted cord always 
has a tendency to be vertical, and when so it 
coincides with a central line marked on the 
batten and the bob bangs in the hole at the 
bottom of the level. The plummet generally 
Weighs about 1 lb. An improvement on the 
ordinary plumb rule is seen in fig. 27, where a 
patent adjustable plumb level is illustrated. 
This simply has the addition of two small 
spirit levels, one inserted towards the top and 
the other at the side, so as to obtain all the 
more accurately a perpendicular surface. 

The Battering Rule is practically'a plumb: 


level with one side cut to the required batter, : 
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FIG.27 - PATENT ADJUSTABLE PLUMB LEVEL 
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and is needed for setting-out battering and 
curved work, the mode of application being 
shown in fig. 28. When the slope of the! 
batter runs at an uniform inclination or angle | 
it is termed a “straight batter.” 

The Rule used by the bricklayer is the 
ordinary boxwood one, 2 ft. long, and four- 
fold. Its appearance and use do not necessi- 
tate mention, beyond observing that it is 
advisable to have degrees marked on the 
brass joint, to facilitate the laying-off of angles, 
and that the inside edges should be bevelled, 
with architectural scales marked thereon, to’ 
assist in  scaling-off dimensions from 
drawings. 

The Fointer is an iron tool, generally shaped | 
like the letter S, but sometimes of the form | 
indicated in fig. 29, for marking lines in joint- | 
ing brickwork, especially tuck-pointing in old | 
work, but the point of 2 trowel is frequently 
employed instead. A “ flat joint and jointed’ ' 
is represented in fig. 30, the indent, or sham: 
indication of a joint, being made with the: 











jointer, which is.guided by-running it along a } 








jointing-rule—a strip of wood 8 ft. or 1o ft. 
long and 4 in. broad. 

The Level is a straight edge of wood, about 
To ft. or 12 ft. long, and made in the form of an 
inverted T, the vertical arm being a plumb 
rule. This is also called a field level (fig. 31). 
It is required to test the level of the walls at 
various stages of the work, the long horizontal 
arm enabling a considerable reach being 
proven. Another kind of level consists of a 
long thin batten used for the purpose of 
levelling such work as concrete in foundations, 
in which bricks are first embedded and then 
their tops brought to one horizontal surface. 


| The concrete being filled up flush with the 


upper edges of these bricks, the batten is 
applied, and its horizontality determined by 
laying a spirit level along the top and noting 
the position of the air bubble. Only a few 
bricks are used to act as gauges for the filling 
up of the intervening concrete, and are after- 
wards removed. The levelling of concrete in 
trenches is effected in another way ; by driving 
in pegs and cutting them off to the reqtired 
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height, when the concrete can be filled in and 
smoothed up to their tops. It is necessary to 
use a spirit level in conjunction with the 
batten. 

The Spirit Level, or, to give its more exact 
title, the plumb and spirit level, used by the 
bricklayer is usually some 2 ft. long—the longer 
the better—and either of deal or hardwood, 
tipped, or faced, with brass. In the wooden 
stock two small glass tubes are inserted as 
disclosed in fig. 32, one horizontally and the 
other vertically, so that the instrument becomes 
a combined spirit and plumb level, its functions, 
therefore, being to test the perpendicularity of 
walls as well as the levelness of the courses. 
The bubble tube is almost filled with spirit and 
hermetically sealed, leaving a small bubble of 
air always at the surface, which, having a 
tendency to travel to the highest point, will 
rest in the centre of the tube when a true level 
is obtained. When the frame is held upright 
for the purpose of ascertaining the straightness 
of walls, the position of the bubble in the upper 
tube can be read off through the circular sight- 
hole. It must be remembered that this tool is 
only a guide to levelness of the length of sur- 
face on which it lies, and that in testing longer 
distances the spirit level should be placed on 
the top of a straight edge, which indicates the 
horizontality of a greater span according to its 
length. A thin and shorter instrument is often 
employed for getting into corners, where a 
larger one could not pass, while the value of a 
spirit level is enhanced when the stock is 
graduated into feet and inches. 

The Square favoured by the bricklayer and 
mason for trying the bedding of bricks and 
squaring the angles of quoins, voussoirs, &c., is 
all of thin steel, with one arm 2 ft. long by 
i4 in. wide, and the other 1 ft. long by 1 in. 
wide, both figured in inches and parts of an 
inch. 

The Bevel is employed when marking lines 
at angles other than right angles, and consists 
of a wooden stock and wooden blade, the 
latter 12 in. long and attached to the former 
by means of a pivot or screw, so that it can be 
shifted to any desired angle (fig. 33). 

The Bedding Block is a flat slab of marble, 
some 20 in. by 10 in., used in gauged work to 
prove the flat surfaces of rubbed bricks in 
cribing and fitting them to the moulds. 

Where facing bricks are specified to be 
selected stocks, it is necessary to gauge their 
length and width exactly by means of a 
templet or pattern, as shown in fig 34. This 
is especially desirable in English bond, where 
there may be one row of headers to three or 
four of stretchers, to prevent an uneven surface 
on the face of the wall, apt to be caused by the 
row of headers protruding, as bricks are rarely 
of one exact length. Those bricks which gauge 
truly are carefully stacked to one side for 
facing bricks, while the uneven ones are 
separated and put by in another heap for 
interior work where their irregular sizes will 
not spoil the appearance. 

The Rubbing Stone is a circular slab of gritty 
York stone, not exceeding 14 in. diameter. If it 
is more than this, the stone will rub out of level 
on the face, either hollow or cambering, and if 
the stone is unlevel, the bricks will become the 
same. It is fixed in mortar at one end of the 
banker, and is used in gauged work on which 
to rub bricks smooth to a true surface after they 
have been roughly shaped by the axe. Hence 
the expression “rubbers,” or soft rubbed bricks, 
used in building gauged arches (fig. 35). 

The Float Stone is a smooth piece of brick 
for rubbing and removing the marks of the 
axe on voussOirs, cylindrical backs, and 
spherical heads of niches, and other curved 
work, and made of a form to coincide with the 
surface whereon itis applied. Facings, how- 
ever, should not be rubbed with the float stone 
merely for the sake of appearance, as this 
removes the weathering skin of the brick ; 
they should be simply dusted clean with a soft 
brush. 

Moulds are required for forming the shapes 
of voussoirs for brick arches, and are generally 
made of sheet zinc cut to the desired profile. 
Wooden face-moulds are also used to gauge 
corbel or large string courses when they are 
being built, to ensure horizontal accuracy. See 
fig. 36. The face-mould can be guided by a 
lath fixed at the bottom, and may be set truly 
vertical by means of a line and plummet 
attached. Bed-moulds are employed for such 
special purposes as deep undercut mouldings, 
which occur in masonry rather than in brick- 
work. 

The Straight-edge is a long, narrow piece of 


being 6ft. It is necessary for several pur- 
poses, but in this trade more particularly for 
striking the joints of brickwork. The mode 
of operation is as follows :—The bricklayer, 
after striking off and back the surplus mortar 
squeezed out of the joint, proceeds with his 
trowel, or frequently with a common blunt 
knife, to cut off the lower edge to a true line, 
running the point of the trowel or 'nife along 
the straight-edge by which it is guided, while 
the mortar is still damp. This gives the edges 
of the joints the requisite sharpness, the opera- 
tion being called “striking the joints.’ The 
joints are termed “struck joints” (shown in 
section in fig. 37), and the process is performed 
as the bricklayer goes along. The trowel is 
always used for striking back the mortar, 
and the light straight-edge is held up by 
one hand and the process of striking is 
performed with the other. This method 
was prevalent till within the last quarter 
of a century (and is still common), when it 
became the fashion to leave the joints open 
and point the work after the building was 
erected, which was usually done by another 
person. When the latter is carried out the 
joints should be raked at least 3 in. deep, and 
well brushed off with a hard broom, so as to 
clear away all loose mortar, and the pointing 
should be well pressed or ironed into the 
joints. Struck brickwork is undoubtedly far 
better and lasts longer than pointed work, 
though the latter is generally adopted on 
account of the improved appearance. The 
well “struck” joint, with its upper edge 
pressed by the trowel so as to form a weathered 
surface, protects the mortar from the weather, 
and as a sharp shadow is cast below the upper 
edge, it gives a neat and honest appearance to 
the brickwork. 
The straight-edge is also wanted for ascer- 
taining whether a surface is uniformly even, 
by simply laying it on the top, when the 
irregularities become apparent by the spaces 
detected underneath ifs lower edge. A more 
accurate determinatior of horizontality is 
acquired when a spirit level is employed in 
conjunction with the straight-edge as before 
described. 
The Beater is a sort of short rammer or 
punner for béating down and levelling con- 
crete. The base is a block of wooda foot 
square and 4 in. thick, with 4 ft. or so of 
upright handle attached to it (fig 38). Some- 
times the base is of plate iron, and the shaft 
raking. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE PRIZE ESSAY ON THE ERECTION OF “ THE 
KinG EDWARD VII, SANATORIUM.” By Arthur 
Latham and A. William West. (Baillicre, Tindal, 
& Cox.) 

THE METROPOLIS WATER ACT, 1902. With 
map. By Thomas Hennell. (E. & F.N Spon) 
THE MODERN CARPENTER, JOINER, AND CABINET 
MAKER. Edited bv G. Lister Sutcliffe. Divisional- 
volume iii. (The Gresham Publishing Co.) 
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OBITUARY. 


MR. FAGAN.—We regret to announce the sudden 
death, through heart failure, on the 5th inst., at his 
residence in Florence, of Mr. Louis Alexander 
Fagan, aged fifty-eight years. Mr. Fagan entered 
the Prints and Drawings Department of the British 
Museum in 1869, and served as Assistant-Keeper 
under the late G. W. Reid and the present Keeper, 
Mr. Sidney Colvin. During that time he compiled 
the catalogues of the Collections of Foreign Prints, 
the Prints after Masters, and the Foreign En- 
ravers, for official purposes. Failing health com- 
pelled him to retire from the service eight years 
ago, and after a while he left his house in Port- 
land-place to take up his abode at Florence, whence 
he made occasional visits to England. Mr. Fagan 
devoted much of his leisure time to travelling 
abroad and visiting the chief art galleries, museums, 
and collections in our own country, on the Conti- 
nent, in America, and in the Colonies ; whilst at 
Melbourne he acted as expert adviser, by their 
request, to the trustees of the Victoria Museum in 
the disposition and arrangement of their collections, 
Mr. Fagan contributed some articles, amongst them 
being one upon Cockerell, to the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography,” and in 1887 brought outa 
work in folio, entitled ““The Reform Club: Its 
Founders and Architect,” to which he—for he was 
an accomplished draughtsman and etcher—supplied 
the illustrations. Amongst the other volumes 
which he edited and prepared for the press, we may 
mention ‘‘ The Works of Corregio at Parma,” repro- 
duced in photography by G. Thompson from P. 
Toschi’s engravings, for which he wrote the bio- 
graphical and descriptive text-folio—1873; ‘ Souvenir 





; 
wood, with a straight edge (as its name of Southern Italy,” 


implies), of indefinite length, but a useful size| himself, 





with twelve etchings by 
folio— 1873; “Life of Sir Anthony 
Panizzi,” with an etching and other illustra- 
tions by the author — 1880; “Letters to Sir 
Anthony Panizzi, 1823 70,” Italian edition—1880 ; 
“Prosper Mérimée’s Letters, 1859-70, to Panizzi, 
English and Italian editions—1881 ; the catalogue 
of Michelangelo’s works, designs, and MSS. in 
England for A. Gotti’s “Life of Michelangelo ”— 
1875; “The Art of Michelangelo Buonarotti as 
Illustrated by the Various Collections in the 
British Museum ”"—1883; ‘Collectors’ Marks,” 
with imprints—1883; “A Catalogue Raisonné of 
the Engraved Works of William Woollett, with a 
Portrait by the Author ”—for the Fine Art Society 
—1885 ; “ One Hundred Examples of Engravings 
by F. Bartolozzi,” selected from rare examples in 
the British Museum, begun in 1885, folio—for the 
Autotvpe Company; “ Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Engraved Works of W. Faithorne ”—18838 ; 
*“ History of Engraving in England, Illustrated by 
100 Typical Examples Reproduced from Rare and 
Unique Prints in the British Museum,” folio—189o3 ; 
“Handbook to the Department of the Prints and 
Drawings in the British Museum”—1876 ; and “ An 
Easy Walk Through the British Museum ”"—18o1, 

He also wrote introductions, notes, and so on, for 
the late Dr. W. Frazer, of Dublin’s, Collection of 
Mezzotint Engravings relating to Ireland or to 

Irish Artists, lent to the Irish Exhibition in 

London of 1888, as well as for numerous art 

publications and similar works, and_ read 

several papers to learned societies. He composed 

a set of popular lectures, illustrated with 

views, upon the history of the British Museum 

and its contents which he delivered from time to 

time in London and the provinces, at Eton College, 

Rugby School, and in the United States. When he 

was at Boston, eleven years agc, he gave one course 

of the free lectures upon religion, science, litera- 

ture, and the arts in the Lowell Institution. Mr. 

Fagan was the second son of the late Mr. George 

Fagan, H.B.M. Minister Resident and Consul- 

General to the Republic of Venezuela, and, in 1868, 

being then attached to the British Legation at 

Caracas, was appointed Secretary to the C »mmis- 

sion for the settlement of British claims in Vene- 

zuela. Mr. Fagan was a J.P. for the County of 

Middlesex, and during many years was a member of 

the Committee of the Reform Club, where he occu- 

pied chambers before his marriage. He married 

Caroline Frances,|a daughter of the late Mr. Purves, 

of Melbourne, a lady who shared his artistic attain- 

ments, and who survives him. 

Mr. WIMBLE.—We have also to announce the 

death, on the 12th inst., at his chambers, No. 74, 

Jermyn-street, Piccadilly, in his fifty-fourth year, of 

Mr. William Wimble, of No. 9, Queen Victoria-street, 

E.C. Mr. Wimble was electeda Fellow of the 

Royal Institute of British Architects in 1888. 

Amongst his more recent architectural works we 

may mention the London Salvage Corps Station in 

Shaftesbury-avenue, built fifteen years ago, 2nd 

some large warehouses in St. George-in-the-East 

for Messrs Gooch & Cousens. As joint architect 

with Mr. T. H. Smith, he made the plans and 

designs for the new Baltic Mercantile and Shipping 

Exchange on the sites of Jcitrey’s-square and 

of some houses in St. Mary Axe and Bury- 

street. The first stone of the new Baltic was 

laid in July, 1901 ; the estimated cost of the build- 

ings alone amounting to not less than 175,000/,, and 

the site covering 18515 ft. superficial; the new 

offices take the place of the South Sea House in 

Threadneedle-street. Mr. Wimble and the late Mr. 

Goymour Cuthbert were joint architects of the 

Royal Courts of Justice Chambers in the Strand 

which stand opposite the Strand entrance into the 

Courts of Justice. The building, erected by Messrs. 

Ashby & Horner, contractors, was designed for a 

restaurant and a legal business club, with consulta- 

tion and arbitration rooms, offices, &c. The front 

is constructed chiefly of Aspatria red sandstone. 

The granite is from Peterhead. It is illustrated in 

the Builder of January 27, 1883. 

MR. A. C. BREDEN.—We regret to announce the 

death of Mr. Albert C. Breden, A.R.I.B A., who has 

been associated with Messrs. Ernest Runtz & Co., 

architects, Walbrook, E.C., for the last ten years. 

His death occurred on Monday, the 12th inst., at his 

residence at Bromley, Kent. 


— 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 
CHURCH, LISCARD, CHESHIRE.—A new Presby- 
terian church was opened at Liscard on the 7th iast. 
The new building, which is centrally situated in 
Martin’s-lane, 1s constructed of Ruabon brick 
with Storeton stone dressings. It is lighted by 
electricity, and has seating accommodation for 450 
persons. The architect was Mr. W. G. Williams, of 
Liverpool, and the contractor Mr. J. Bellis, of 
Liscard. The total cost is 3,726l. 

CHURCH, DUNFERMLINE —The arrangements for 
the erection of a new Established Church at Bruce- 
field, Dunfermline, are now all but completed. Mr. 
P. Macgregor Chalmers, of Glasgow, is the archi- 
tect. The new church is to occupy the site of the 
present chapel. The church, when completed, will 
seat over 700, and is expected to cost some 5,000. 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS AT BEDWELLTY.—At the 
monthly meeting of the Bedwellty School Board 
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recently the tender of Mr. A. Warn, builder, 
Abertysswg, was accepted for erecting a new school 
at Abertsswg, the contract price being 5,651/ 15s. 9d. 
The tender of Mr. D. John Vaughan for alterations 
and extensions at Earl-street School, Tredegar, was 
accepted at 1,233/. The architect for both build- 
ings is Mr. D. Morgan (Messrs, James & Morgan, 
rdiff). 

Poe: RUDRY, GLAMORGANSHIRE —The new 
mixed school to accommodate 170 children was 
opened at Rudry recently. The school has been 
erected at a cost of 1,600/, The architects were 
Messrs. Lawrence & Jobnston, Newport, and the 
contractor was Mr. C. H. Reed, Newport. 

NeW PREMISES, KING WILLIAM-STREET, E.C.— 
The ground has been cleared for the rebuilding of 
premises on the site of No, 1, King William-street, 
E.C., at the corner of St. Swithin’s-lane, for the 
Clerical, Medical, and General Life Assurance 
Society. The plans and designs have been prepared 
by Messrs. Dunn & Watson. The contractors are 
Messrs. W. Johnson & Co., of Wandsworth. 

MIDLAND RAILWAY STATION, NOTTINGHAM,— 
The Midland Railway Company have nearly com- 
pleted the substructure for the enlargement of their 
station at Nottingham. The pairs of rails have 
been increased from four to ten in number, and 
three new main platforms, with a total length ex- 
ceeding 1,000 ft., will be constructed, making six 
platforms in all, the present ones being extended 
likewise. 

St. PAUL’s SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,—A large school 
for girls is being erected at Brook Green, Hammer- 
smith, for the Governors of the St. Paul’s Schools 
foundation. Mr. Gerald C. Horsley is the architect 
of the new buildings. His design for the central 
hall (interior view) was in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of last summer; it shows a large ellip- 
tical ceiling, richly decorated, and is illustrated in 
our number of May 31 last year. Messrs. Holloway 
Bros. are the general contractors for the building, 
the steelwork being by Messrs. Homan & Rodgers. 

NEW BUILDINGS, CHEAPSIDE.—The new build- 
ings at the corner (south-west) of Cheapside and St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, opposite Paternoster-row, are 
nearly completed. They have been erected by 
Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham, after designs by 
Messrs. F. Chambers & Sons. 

BUILDING IN SUNDERLAND.—According to the 
annual report of Mr. F. G. Taylor, the Building Sur- 
veyor of the Sunderland Corporation, the Building 
Committee of that body had before it iast year 349 
plans of buildings of all descriptions. Of these 324 
were approved and twenty-three disapproved. The 
163 plans for new houses, &c., represented 793 
houses, of which 188 will be one story high, 352 one 
and a half stories, and 253 two or more stories. 
Nineteen estate or street plans have been considered 
by the Committee, and of these fourteen were 
approved and five disapproved. Among the new 
buildings agreed to were schools, churches, a lodg- 
ing-house, large offices, a café, a social centre, relief 
offices, car-sheds, a mineral water factory, &c., and 
several hotels have been rebuilt or are rebuilding. 

EXTENSION OF ABERDEEN PUBLIC LIBRARY.— 
Plans and specifications have now been approvetl 
for the building of the addition to Aberdeen Public 
Library. The plans have been prepared by Messrs. 
Brown & Watt, architects, Aberdeen, the architects 
of the original building. All the available space on 
the ground floor of the extension westwards will be 
utilised for the reading-room accommodation, an 
area of 4,450 square ft. being provided for this pur- 


pose, The first floor of the new wing will contain 
a reading-room for ladies. Several changes 
are to be effected on the present building 


with the view of increasing the floor space 
of the reference department, and, at the same 
time, providing better and more convenient 
accommodation for several of the officials con- 
nected with the establishment. It is further pro- 
posed to find house accommodation for the care- 
taker at the Skene-street front of the new building. 
While the alterations and additions are in progress 
the opportunity will be taken of rearranging the 
heating and ventilation system of the establishment. 
In the new building itself a feature will be the 
principal entrance to the reading-room from Rose- 
mount Viaduct. It will be a wide entrance, with a 
semi-circular arch surmounted by a pediment. At 
the west corner, where Skene-street joins Rose- 
mount Viaduct, a tower of stone will be placed. 
The cost of the extension of the library buildings 
and the alterations is estimated at between 6,000/. 
and 7,000/. 

ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY EXTENSION.—On_ the 
oth inst. an unofficial conference took place in the 
Townhouse, Aberdeen, between Lord Provost 
Walker, Professor Matthew Hay, Treasurer Wilkie, 
Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, ARS.A., and the 
Townhouse officials with reference to some slight 
alterations that had been made on the plans of the 
Proposed new front block of Aberdeen University. 
Matters will probably be adjusted prior to the plans 
eoming finally before the Town Council for 
sanction. 

COUNCIL OFFICES, BEDLINGTON, NORTHUMBER- 
LAND.—The suite of Council offices, which have 
been acquired at a total cost of 2,300/7.,, and fitted 
out under the direction of Mr. C. Brown, A.M.1.C.E . 
were formally opened recently. The premises 
Occupy a central position in the Front-street at 
Bedlington, and comprise rate collectors’, sur- 


veyors’, and overseers’ offices on the ground floor ; a 
Council hall and ante-room on the first floor; and 
caretakers’ rooms at the rear. 


—_ 


FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—M, Bouguereau has been unanimously 
re-elected President of the Société des Artistes 
Frang¢ais ; M. Scellier de Gisors (architect) and M. 
Bartholdi (sculptor) are elected Vice-Presidents. 
M. Tony Robert-Fleury has been elected President 
of the Jury of Painting for the present year. At 
the Hotel, in Rue Blanche, occupied by the French 
Society of Civil Engineers, a monument has been 
inaugurated to the memory of an eminent engineer, 
M. Henri Giffard. It was commenced by the late 
M. Massoule, and has been completed by M. Coutan. 
The monument, which is in white marble, consists 
of a bust of Giffard surrounded by scientific symbols 
recalling his principal works, placed on a stele beside 
which are two statues representing ‘“ Abundance” 
and “ Matter."——-The Municipal Council of Paris 
has voted recently the enlargement of the port of La 
Villette and the prolongation of the Canal de POurcq. 
This is connected with the scheme for continuing the 
Canal du Nord between Arleux and the Oise, which 
will give about 80 kilometres of navigable canal 
connecting Paris with the oil region of the Pas de 
Calais, with Lisle, and with the ports of Dunkerque 
and Calais. The whole work will cost about 
72,000,000 fr.——M. Tavernier, architect, has been 
commissioned to rebuild the Hotel de Ville of 
CorbeiJ, at a cost of about 325.000 fr.——The 
sixth International Congress of Architects will be 
held at Madrid this year——M. Denys Puech 
has completed the model for a monumental 
statue to Mariette Bey, the celebrated Eyyptian 
explorer and founder of the Boulacq Museum. 
The statue is to be erected at Boulacq on 
a pedestal with bronze plaques decorated 
with Egyptian columns and liens heads.——A 
committee has been formed at Nice with the object 
of building a hospital there for English invalids. 
——The death is announced, at the age of eighty- 
four, of M. Emile Bussicre, President of the Société 
des Architectes of the Centre of France. M Bussicre 
was a pupil of Huyot. He had filled the post of 
architect to the Department of Cher. Among his 
numerous works were the Petit Séminaire at 
Bourges, and the Hotels de Ville of Sancoin and 
Gien. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—Mr. W. A. Gibson, formerly President of the 
American Elevator Co., has registered a company 
for the manufacture and sale of lifts in England, 
under the title of W. Augustus Gibson, Ltd.—— 
Messrs. Oliver & Dodgshun, architects, have re- 
moved from their former address at 14, Park- 
square, Leeds, to temporary offices in the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire Bank Buildings, Basinghall- 
street, Leeds, until their permanent offices at 
18, Park-row are ready for occupation. 

THE GHETTO AT MODENA.—This week’s Fewish 
Chronicle states that “after an important and 
animated debate, the Municipal Council of Modena 
has unanimously decided on the demolition of the 
Ghetto in that town. The Ghetto consists chiefly 
of two streets, Biasia and Coltellini, which are 
very old, and have been in existence from the time 
of the Roman settlement. Ina map of Modena by 
Boccabadati, dated 1684, the Jewish quarter is there 
described as ‘Recinto degli Ebrei’(Enclosure of 
the Jews). The or'gin of the Ghetto, which dates 
from 1638, is due to Duke Francesco, but already at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century Modena 
contained a large number of Jews, who were highly 
respected and were recognised as being necessary 
to the place, owing to their great business capacities 
and to the remarkable ingenuity which they dis- 
played in the promotion of industry and the arts.” 
So far the Fewish Chronicle. What are the reasons 
for resolving on the demolition of the Ghetto we do 
not learn. 

THE PARTHENON RESTORED.—The Athens corre- 
spondent of the Daily Chronicle has communicated 
the following to that journal :—“ The scaffolding, 
which has encumbered the Parthenon for the last 
four years, has at last been removed, and the 
magnificent temple, which was shaken so severely 
by the earthquake of 1894, has been restored to 
view without the hidzous, but necessary, accessories 
of the workmen. The cost of the work is estimated 
at over 200,000 drachmai, or about 5,000/. at the 
present rate of exchange, which has all been 
defrayed by the Greek Government, in spite of 
various ofters of pecuniary aid from France and 
America. The Erechtheion is now in course of 
restoration, and it has been suggested that the 
British Museum might take this opportunity of 
giving back to Greece the missing caryatid, carried 
off by Lord Elgin, and replaced by a terra-cotta 
copy.” 
ova AQUARIUM, WESTMINSTER.—The doors of 
the Royal Aquarium were finally closed on Satur- 
day last preparatory to the sale of the effects, 
which include the great organ (by Jones, of 
Fulham), scenery, George Cruikshank collection, 
&c, The freeholds and properties have been sold 








by the proprietors for 330,000/. to the trustees of 


the Wesleyan Methodist community, who propose 
to erect a church house and a central hall on part 
of the site, which covers about 106,000 feet super- 
ficial. The Royal Aquarium and Summer and 
Winter Garden Society was formed in 1875 with a 
capital of 200,000/., and many distinguished men 
joined the Council of Fellows—Sir Arthur Sullivan 
being the first musical director. The buildings, 
planned and designed by Mr. A. Bedborougb, were 
opened by the late Duke of Edinburgh on January 


22, 1876. Messrs. Lucas were the genera 
contractors for nearly 90,000], The Thames 
Ironworks Company constructed the _ roof, 


which was glazed after’ Rendle’s patent. Be- 
neath the main building, Messrs. Leete, Norman, 
& Edwards, engineers, built a reservoir and nine 
large brick tanks with invert and culvert arches for 
the supply of fresh and sea water through vulcanite 
pipes to the exhibition tanks. The structure is illus- 
trated in our columns of May I, 1875 (general view, 
two-page woodcut), and January 22, 1876 (plan). 
The enterprise was imitated forthwith in many 
places, though not with universal success ; the pro- 
prietors of the Westminster Aquarium soon found it 
more profitable to depart from their first endeavours, 
and had recourse to music-hall entertainments of the 
“variety” and “sensational” description. At the 
Imperial Theatre, added subsequently, Phelps, as 
“ Wolsey,” made his last appearance on the stage, on 
March 1, 1878. The house was reconstructed two 
years ago fr Mrs. Langtry, as lessee, who expended 
nearly 35,000/. on the improvements, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Frank T. Verity, who built a 
new roof, an entirely new auditorium, new stair- 
cases and foyer, and a new stage. We hear that 
Messrs. Gordon & Gunton will probably be 
appointed the architects of the new Wesleyan 
Church House. 

BRISTOL HOTEL, BURLINGTON-GARDENS.—We 
learn that the premises of this old hotel are about 
to be altered and adapted for occupation by the 
Ladies’ Army and Navy Club, recently established 
at Nos. 17-8, Dover-street, where, however, there is 
not sufficient room for the increasing number of 
members of the club. 

WILLING's PRESS GUIDE.—The issue of this guide 
which we noticed in our last issue, is the thirtieth, 
not the thirteenth. 

THE ELECTRICAL STANDARDIZING INSTITUTION. 
—As a result of the recent scholarship examina- 
tions, the Board of Control of this Institution have 
made the following awards:—To W. H. C. 
Prideaux, of Shrewsbury School, a Faraday Scholar- 
ship, value eighty guineas, tenable for two years ; 
to Norman Spiers Smith, of Wellingborough School, 
an Exhibition, value thirty guineas, tenable for two 
years; to W. d’Arcy Madden, of Haileybury 
College, and to Frederick Smith, of Aldenham 
College, special prizes of ten guineas each. 

INTERNATIONAL FIRE PREVENTION CONGRESS.— 
The following are the heads of the programme of 
the International Fire Prevention Congress, to be 
held in London in July. The Congress will sit in 
general congress and also in sectional congress. 
There will be six sections, viz. :—(i.) Building Con- 
struction and Equipment ; (ii.) Electrical Safeguards 
and Protection from Lightning ; (iii.) Legislation 
and Administration; (iv.) Fire Survey and Fire 
Brigade Patrols; (v.) Insurance and Fire Losses ; 
(vi.) Standards and Tests for Materials. Two 
days will be devoted to general meetings for 
the reading of papers, and one day to sectional 
meetings, each section working as a separate unit. 
The Congress will be held in the week commencing 
Monday, July 6, 1903. The Congress languages will 
be English, French,and German. Applications to 
present papers should be made to the Secretary of 
the British Fire Prevention Committee, 1, Waterloo- 
place, London, S.W., giving title, headings, abstract 
or summary, and particulars as to the nature of 
illustrations. : 

ABERDEEN MASTER BUILDERS.—A meeting was 
held on the 8th inst. in the Imperial Hotel, Aber- 
deen, of a number of leading employers connected 
with the various building trades in Aberdeen to 
consider the position of the different bodies 
with reference to their own cohesion, and also 
with reference to the Local Federation and the 
Scottish Central Federation of Building Trades. 
It was the feeling of those present that it 
was greatly in the interest of the employers of 
labour in the building trades in Aberdeen that 
they should be in close relationship with each other, 
so as to be able to act in concert in all matters of 
interest. It was reported by Mr. John Morgan, 
Vice-President of the Scottish Central Federation, 
that the new constitution for Scottish Federation 
had been framed, which would permit of the local 
bodies being affiliated with that federation at a 
nominal expense. Keeping this in view, it was felt 
that such a connexion would be desirable. The 
general feeling of the meeting was that an effort 
should be made to get all employers to carry this 
out and secure cohesion amongst themselves. 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUILDING TRADE 
EMPLOYERS.—The annual meeting of the Midland 
centre of the National Federation of Building Trade 
Employers of Great Britain and Ireland was held 
on the oth inst. at the Acorn Hotel, Birmingham, 
under the presidency of Mr. W. Sapcote (Birming- 
ham). There were present representatives from 
Birmingham, Nottingham, Leicester, Derby, Dudley, 
West Bromwich, Stourbridge, Nuneaton, Mansfield, 
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Worcester, Walsall, Wolverhampton, Kidderminster, 
Hinckley, &c. Reference was made to the strike 
of plasterers at Marle HalJ, Llandudno, where 
the operatives demanded that, because the 
work was being carried out by a_ Birming- 
ham firm the rate of wages current in Birmingham 
should be paid instead of the standard rate paid in 
Llandudno. Mr. W. Smithers (Birmingham) said 
the plasterers employed on the work came from 
Llandudno and the district. If the men had been 
taken from Birmingham the rate of wages in the 
city would be paid. The anomaly was that trade 
union plasterers would work for local employers at 
the local rates, but demanded the Birmingham rate 
because the employers came from Birmingham. 
The Chairman said that if such a_ principle 
were adopted it would be a disastrous thing 
for the building trade. He would like to know 
whether the trade-unionists who fought for this 
principle would work for an employer from Birm- 
ingham on work in London, and only ask for or 
expect the Birmingham rate of wages. It entirely 
upset the much-cherished “ payment of the standard 
rate of wages for the district” which most public 
bodies insisted on. Several speakers took part in 
the discussion, and the opinion was expressed that 
the principle was one affecting every employer in 
the building trade.—The Chairman, in proposing 
the election of Mr. C, H. Barnsley as President 
for the ensuing year, said that the Federation 
were fortunate in obtaining the services of a 
gentleman so well known and honoured in the 
building trade to take upon himself the duties 
of the office. The motion was seconded by 
Mr. J. V. Porter and in supporting it County 
Alderman Bowen said that they were specially 
indebted to Mr. Barnsley for accepting the office, 
inasmuch as at very short notice Mr. J. Sharman 
Wood, of Worcester, had felt compelled to decline 
the position on account of advancing age. The pro- 
position was cordially accepted. Mr. Barnsley, 
on taking the chair, said that he was certainly under 
a disadvantage, but they might rely upon him doing 
his best for the interests of the Federation and 
the welfare of the building trade. Mr. James V. 
Porter (Derby) and Mr. H. Willoock (Wolver- 
hampton) were elected vice-presidents, County 
Alderman Bowen, J.P. (Birmingham), treasurer, 
Councillor F. G. Whittall (Birmingham), and County 
Councillor Dallow (Blackheath) auditors. In the 
course of the day the representatives were enter- 
tained to luncheon by the Birmingham members of 
the executive. 

LONDON BRIDGE WIDENING.—The eastern foot- 
way on London Bridge was thrown open to the 
public on the 12th inst., and the bridge will soon be 
closed to pedestrians, who will cross and recross by 
means of the temporary footways. The work of 
widenivg the structure has already been begun, and 
it will be completed within two years. 


a 


LEGAL. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT: 
QUESTION AS TO SAFETY OF SPLICED LADDERS. 


AT the Brompton County Court (London), Friday 
last week, before Judge Stonor and a jury, Charles 
Stephens, a builder’s general labourer, 31, Harro- 
way-road, Battersea, S.W., brought an action, 
under the Employers’ Liability Act, against Messrs. 
Wilkes Bros., builders and contractors, 164, Buck- 
ingham Palace-road, S.W., claiming maximum 
damages in respect of personal injuries, said to 
have been sustained owing to negligence on the 
part of the defendants or their servants. 

Mr. J. W. Moyses, counsel, appeared for the 
plaintiff, and Mr. W. Colam, counsel, for the defen- 
dants. 

The plaintiff stated that he was engaged ty the 
defendants on October 6 last as a general labourer, 
Four days later he was working upon a ladder, 
which was spliced at the top of another. Suddenly 
the lower ladder broke, and he was precipitated 
some thirty feet to the ground. His injuries were 
so serious that he was at the present time quite 
unable to do any work at all. The ladders in 
question were spliced under the foreman’s superin- 
tendence, he (plaintiff) having nothing whatever to 
do with the splicing. 

Mr. Colam was putting, in cross-examination, 
some questions with regard to the plaintiff's opinion 
as to the precise cause of the accident, but 

His Honour intimated that the learned counsel 
was wasting time by asking for the witness’s 
opinion rather than questions of fact. 

Mr. Colam strongly resented, and thereupon 
handed back his brief to the solicitor instructing 
him, and the solicitor from this point conducted the 
case for the defence. 

George Henry Bruckland, who had been in the 
defendants’ employment, stated that the foreman, 
Betridge, and two of the other men spliced the 
ladders. After the accident one long ladder was 
used in place of the two which had been spliced 

Mr. Christopher Richard Griffiths, architect and 
surveyor, stated that on examining the ladders in 
question, he found that the one used at the top was 
much too heavy to be spliced to the lower one. 
The ladder which broke was weakened by having 
three holes close together in one side. 


Three medical men gave evidence as to the plain- 
tiff’s injuries. 

For the defence, Mr. James Kirby, manager to the 
defendants, maintained that the ladder which broke 
was a reasonably sound one. The men were work- 
ing in an area, on all sides of which there were 
high walls, and it was safer to use two comparatively 
short ladders spliced together than to get a long 
one over the roofs of the adjoining premises. 

In cross-examination, the witness admitted that 
after the accident one long ladder was used for the 
work in question. The only pussible explanation 
be could offer as tc the cause of the accident was 
that the lower end of the ladder wa; not sufficiently 
close to the wall. 

George Betridge, the foreman on the job, said 
that the ladders were spliced according to his 
orders, and he maintained that they were spliced in 
a proper way. It was usual in the biilding trade 
to splice two ladders together when difficulty might 
be experienced in getting a long ladder on the job, 
as in the present case. 

Several workmen gave evidence to the effect that 
spliced Jadders, such as those used upon this job, 
were frequently nsed in the building trade. 

Mr. William Alfred Harris, a builder and con- 
tractor, expressed the opinion that two properly- 
spliced ladders were “ten times more safe” than 
one very long one. 

John William Winter, foreman to a firm of ladder 
makers at Paddington Green, stated that, having 
examined the ladders in question, he came to the 
conclusion that they were perfectly sound, and had 
been properly spliced together. 

Further medical evidence having been given, 

The Judge said it was for the jury to say whether 
spliced ladders ought to have been used for the 
work in question, and whether the two ladders 
referred to were properly spliced. His Honour 
commented specially upon the evidence regarding 
a heavy ladder being spliced above another. 

The jury answered the questions in the plaintiff's 
favour, and assessed the damages at 120/, 

His Honour gave judgment accordingly, and 
allowed costs. 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


486 of 1902.—J. FORBES and H,. Y. DICKINSON : 
Window Blinds or Screens. 
This relates to window blinds or screens, and its 
object is to enable the window when illuminated 
from the inside by artificial light, or from the 
outside by natural light, to be transformed at will 
into an apparently stained-glass or painted window 
having, for example, an antique architectural de- 
sign, by which means the entire appearance of a 
house may be altered. The invention consists, in 
combination, of a body of flexible semi-transparent 
material, a device, such as a representation of a 
painted or stained-glass window, occupying the 
central field thereof, and an opaque blank surface or 
border, impervious to light, surrounding the repre- 
sentation, in the manner of a stained-glass window. 


1,082 of 1902.—G. HINCHLIFF : Fointing Bricks or 
Tiles. 


This relates to the method of jointing bricks or tiles 
by filling in the small spaces left between such bricks 
or tiles with lead. The invention further relates 
to the manufacture of bricks or tiles with recesses 
and shoulders so forrned as to leave dovetail-shaped 
spaces between such bricks or tiles. 


1,086 of 1902.—J, A. RICHARDS: Manufacture of 
Lock Escutcheons or Keyhole Liners. 


This relates to the manufacture or production of 
escutcheons or keyhole liners from a ring or annular 
blank of metal, or from a circular, elliptical, or 
similar blank produced from sheet or wrought 
metal, and whose walls are subjected to lateral 
pressure, or operated upon by tools acting laterally 
to fashion the same to the desired form. 

1,599 of 1902.—-C, H. THOMPSON and THE CRYSTAL- 
LINE CO, LTD.: Manufacture of Glass Tiles and 
Bending of Sheet Glass to Form Bullnoses, Mould- 
ings, Angles, Beadings, and the like. 

This relates to the manufacture of tiles, and con- 
sists in the employment of a mould, either plain or 
having a suitable pattern in relief or in intaglio ; 
glass in a sheet or pieces, or particles placed within 
the mould and reduced by heat to a plastic condi- 
tion, and a die in conjunction with the mould to 
impress the desired pattern thereon. 


564 of 1902.—F, R. PEARSON : Apparatus for Regu- 
lating Commutuication between Drains, Sewers, and 
such-like Conduits. 


This relates to a valve for preventing the return 
flow of liquid through drains, sewers, and other 
conduits by a casing at a low level furnished with a 
float and seating, the rise of the valve in the casing 
effecting the close of the valve aperture. 


1,604 of 1902.—T. W. EBDELL: Device for Plugging 
or Stopping-up Drain, Water, or Gas Pipes, more 
particularly for Use in the Testing of Drains. 


This relates to a plug or stopper for drain, water, 





* All these applications are in the stage in which 
opposition to the grant of a Patent upon them can be 





made. 


or other pipes, sewers, or the like, characterised by 
a hollow or solid conical or tapered bodypiece of 
circular, oval, or other suitable shape in cross sec- 
tion, provided with a rubber or other elastic or 
suitably extensible ring, for encircling and riding up 
the inclined or stepped face of such bodypiece, and 
with or without a plug or other connexion and screw 
or other cap. 


1,720 of 1902.—A. & J. MAIN & Co., LTD. (J. A, 
Main) : Lifting Gates or Barriers. 


This relates to a lifting gate constituted of a 
counterbalanced swing barrier pivoted on support- 
ing columns and having suspended from it a collap. 
sible screen formed by vertical bars to which are 
pivoted horizontal bars. 


1,797 of 1902.—R. H. SMITH: Mills, Presses, 0} 
Machines for the Production of Earthenware, Drain, 
and Similar Pipes. 


This relates to mills, presses, or machines for the 
production of earthenware and similar pipes, and 
conaists in the use of a horizontally, or approxi- 
mately horizontally working cutting knife or wire, 
automatically operated from the up and down 
moving table, and by weights. The invention 
further consists in the combination with a forming 
die and an up and down moving table, of inclined 
and straight surfaces carried by the table, and which 
are provided with hinged portions, and a hori- 
zontally working knife-carrying frame, working in 
conjunction with the said surfaces and with 
weights, and which is automatically moved by the 
said surfaces and weights. 


1,806 of 1902.—W. E. HEys (F. B. GILBRETH): 

Concrete Mixers. 
This relates to an apparatus for mixing concrete, 
and consists in the combination of a plurality of 
bins for holding the solid constituents, and having 
their controlled outlets in contact with a rotary 
drum or travelling band, with a pump or water 
measurer participating in the motion of the drum 
or band, and a device whereby the speed of the 
pump or water measurer can be varied. 


2,292 of 1902.—G. WILTON: Manufacture of Pitch 
Compounds or Substitutes. 


This relates to the manufacture of a pitch com- 
pound or substitute by mixing coal dust, bituminous 
coal dust, or bitumen with tar which has been 
distilled or not, or with tar oils, soft pitch, petroleum 
oils, or residues (the term “petroleum residue ” in- 
cluding oil gas tar), and distilling the mixture or 
heating or digesting the same to the required 
extent. 


3,201 of 1902,—R. ZELLENKA : Construction of Five- 
proof Floors and the like. 


This relates to a process for the manufacture of 
non-warping and firmly-adhering xylolithe covering 
for floors, the chief characteristic feature of which 
is that the floor to be covered with xylolitie is fur- 
nished with reticulated plates or gratings, fixed or 
not, by nailing upon the under floor or supporting 
portion, which is then entirely covered with an 
appropriate thickness of xylolithe. 


11,314 Of 1902.—E. SCHWARZ: Fireproof or Non- 

Conducting Walls or Ceilings for Buildings. 
This relates to a fireproof and non-conducting wall 
and ceiling for buildings of all kinds, in which slabs 
provided with mortises and tenons and composed of 
iron girders placed in rows at a given distance 
apart and enveloped in cement concrete, are fitted 
into one another, forming either single walls or 
(when placed in juxtaposition at a certain distance 
apart) double walls and ceilings which are insu- 
lating, fire-resisting, and very strong, without being 
of great weight. 


22,944 of 1902.—F. W. KUHN: Concrete Ceilings. 
This relates to a process for making a concrete 
ceiling hung on the ceiling timbers by driving 
hanging-irons or the like into the sides of the ceiling 
timbers at the same level, inserting metal rods or 
bands in the said hanging irons, and ramming acon- 
crete layer around the rods or bands, which layer is 
applied by means of a scaffold placed from above, 
so that the concrete layer is directly suspended on 
the timbers. 


23,841 of 1902.—J. E. BENNETT: Apparatus for 
Warming Rooms, Offices, Conservatories, and the like, 
the same being also Applicable for Cooling Purposes. 

This relates to a portable heating or cooling appa- 


ratus, and consists in constructing the same of | 


corrugated metal sheets so secured together and to 
standards as to form in effect a hot or cold wall 
with corrugated faces at each side. 


1,246 of 1902.—C. BAUER (C. Kester): 
Coverings. 

This relates to a floor covering made by applying 
linseed oil on a slab or table having a more or less 
undulating or waved upper surface, then sprinkling 
sawdust, powdered cork, or similarly suitable 
material thereon, drying this layer, and repeating 
the process until a block of sufficient thickness 
resulte, cutting the block into veneers and polish- 
ing the latter when quite dry, and applying pieces 
thereof either direct to the floor or on a suitable 
backing. 


Floor 
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1,616 of 1902—H ROBINSON: Apparatus for 
"Automatically varying the Direction of Flow and 
Point of Discharge of a Continuous Stream of 
Liquid. 
This relates to an apparatus consisting essentially 
of a rotatory member arranged between the source 
of supply of the liquid to be dealt with and con- 
duits for the discharge of the liquid at different 
points, which member is caused to rotate through 
the medium of mechanism directly actuated by a 
stream of the liquid, and by its rotation causes 
ssage of the liquid to each of the several 
conduits in succession. 


1,963 of 1902.—J. S. BRUCE : Door Fasteners, 


This relates tv doors of the double or folding type, 
and consists of means for automatically securing 
and releasing one of the door members by the 
closing and opening movement of the other door 
member, comprising catch levers and engaging 
pieces. 

2,411 of 1902—L. WEAVER and LOCKERBIE & 

WILKINSON, LTD. : Rim Lock Case and Staple, 


This relates to rim lock or staples, which are 
formed of an inferior metal, and consists in the 
combination of a recessed face and a panel of 
repoussé or other ornamental work fixed into such 
recess. It further relates to the mode of and means 
for securing the panels in the recesses. 


19,414 of 1902.—F, H. BURGART and J. PENN * 
Safety Elevators. 


The purpose of this invention is to provide a novel 
form of safety appliance for elevators and hoisting 
appliances adapted to travel in a well or between 
vertical guides, the object being to arrest the de- 
scent of the car, platform, or the like, in the event of 
the hoisting rope breaking or slipping from the 
pulley, or other cause tending to permit the car or 
platform, under usual conditions, to descend rapidly 
and at a dangerous speed, In accordance with this 
invention a dog or arrester is pivotally and slidably 
mounted, and is normally held out of action by the 
lifting force exerted for holding the car or platform 
in suspension, the dog or arrester being acted 
upon by two springs of novel arrangement for 
throwing it into operative position for arresting the 
descent of the car under abnormal conditions, and 
producing a slack for severance of the hoisting-rope. 


21,141 of 1902.—J. W. MOSELEY and 2 
MaAcNnAB: Wall Framing for Portable or Per- 
manent Buildings. 


This relates to a skeleton framing (applicable to 
either inside or outside walls) of metal and wood, 
with bent metal staple-tie bolts of special design, 
unscrewed and special metal pockets, for securing 
top and bottom of stanchion girders, 


22,544 of 1902.—H. E. RATHBUN and W. H. LONER- 
GAN : Sash Balances. 


This relates to a sash balance comprising a shaft, 
a gear rotatable thereon, and consisting of two 
sheet-metal sections forming a gear case, each of 
said sections having a peripheral wall furnished 
with hollow teeth—the teeth of one section fitting 
within the teeth of the other section—a spring 
located between the sections and connected with 
the shaft and with one of the sections. 


22,557 of 1902.—H. E. RATHBUN and W. H. 
LONERGAN : Sash Balances. 


This relates to a geared sash balance, comprising 
a casing, a gear frame mounted for movement 
therein, a spring aacuated gear rotatably mounted 
in the frame, means for retracting the gear frame to 
carry the gear out of the operative position, and 
means for locking the gear from rotation when in 
the retracted position. 


22,806 of 1902,—E. BUSCHER: Device for Opening 
and Closing Fanlights. 

This relates to a device for opening and closing 
fanlights, comprising in its construction a vertically 
movable slide guided on the side of the fanlight 
frame, a spring connecting the said slide with the 
fanlight, a hand rod hinged to the said slide, a 
locking device fixed partly to the said rod and partly 
to the fanlight frame, and an inclined frame fixed to 
the fanlight. 


22,949 of 1902.—J. S. STOKES : Metallic Claw Clamp 
or Staple Strips. 

This relates to a staple strip comprising a plu- 

tality of connected staples, each consisting of a 

head and two prongs, a prong of one staple being 


joined at its point only to the head of an adjacent 
staple. 


23,132 of 1902.—B. TURNER : Bolts for Doors. 


This relates to panic bolts, consisting of two half 
bolts capable of moving in opposite directions and 
actuated through a lever from a transverse rod, and 
consists in the employment of a link connected to 
the arm of said lever, which projects into the bolt 
case, the opposite end of such link being connected 
to a double-armed lever, the arms of which respec- 
— engage one of the inner ends of the two half 


21,784 of 1902.—J. A. DONNELLY Hot-water Heating 
Systems. 


this relates to a hot-water heating system for 
uildings having more than one floor, consisting of 





a hot-water riser or tube extending from floor to 
floor, and constituting a hot-water main—a series 
of hot-water circulating systems—radiators com- 
municating with the said hot-water main at different 
points in its length, and a steam heating pipe ex- 
tending longitudinally through the said hot-water 
main to iheat the water, and cause it to circulate 
through the series of radiators, 
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MEETINGS. 


Fripay, JANUARY 16. 


Institution of Mechanical Engineers. — Mr. H. F. 
Donaldson on ‘* Cutting Angles of Tools for Metal Work, 
as Affecting Speed and Feed.” 8 p.m 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students? Meeting).— 
The fifth annual lecture to the Students will be given by 
— W. C. Unwin on *‘ The Measurement of Water.” 

p.m. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 17. 


Junior Institution of Engineers —Visit at 3 p.m. to the 
New Electricity Works of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Shoreditch, Whiston-street, Haggerston. 


Monpay, JANUARY 19. 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—1. Election of 
candidates for membership. 2. To read deed of award o: 
prizes and studentships for 1902-3, in accordance with By- 
law 665. 3. Professor E. Armstrong, F.R.S., on 
“* Science Workshops for Schools and Colleges.’’ 8 p.m. 

London Institution.—Mr. Hillaire Belloc on ** The City 
of Paris,” illustrated. 5 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society (Incorporated).— 
Discussion, to be opened by Mr. W. Goldstraw, on ‘*'The 
Revised Corporation Building By-laws.” 6 p.m. 


TuESDAY, JANUARY 20. 


Society of Arts (Applied Art Section).—Mr. G. F. 
Bodley, R.A., on ‘‘ Principles which Should Guide Al] 
Appliec Art.” 8 p.m. 

Reyal Victoria Hall, Waterloo-road, S.E.—Dr. James 
Leicester on ‘‘The Spectroscope and _ Starlight.” 
8.30 p.m. 

Glasgow Architectural Association.—Mr. J. D. Mills 
on ‘‘ Architecture in North Staffordshire.” 8 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers. — Discussion on Mr. 
H. F. Joel’s paper on ‘‘ Electric Automobiles.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 21. 


Society of Arts.—Mr. A. Sonnenschein on ‘‘ The Metric 
System.” 8 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Annual meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Mr. J. A. 
Gotch on ** The Homes of Queen Elizabeth’s Courtiers,” 
limelight views. 8 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ Visit to the 
Works of Messrs. Yarrow & Co., Poplar. 2.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 22. 


Royal Institution.—Dr. A. J. Evans on ‘‘ Pre-Phoeni- 
cian Writing in Crete, and its Bearings on the History of 
the Alphabet.”—II. 5 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Discussion on the 
Metric System, to be opened by Mr. Alex. Siemens, Past 
President, in favour of the Metric System, and by Sir 
Frederick Bramwell, Bart., F.R.S., in favour of the 
British System. 8 p.m. 


Fripay, JANUARY 23. 


Architectural Association.—Mr. J. Dudley Forsyth 
on ‘ The Attitude of the Young Architect towards the 
Crafts.” 7.30 p.m. 

Birmingham Architectural Association.—Mr. A. T. 
Cooper on ‘‘ The Application of Electric Light to 
Buildings.” 

SATURDAY, JAN UARY 24. 


The Craft School (137. Globe-road, Bethnal Green, E.) 
—Mr. E. Cooke on ‘* The Elements of Design,”’ illus- 
trated by the work of the Craft School. 8.30 p.m. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


January 7.—By Howe tt, Son, & Bonnin. 
South Kensington.—26, Emperor’s Gate, f., e.r. 


Wile croatenees MuEhee ha deaaaudedaatuduaws £2,050 
January 8.—By Harps & BrapD.y. 
Deptford.—216, Grove-st., f., e.r. 262. .....0.0.. 245 
Lewisham.—2o0, Whitburn-rd., f., e.r. 362. ...... 450 
Wandsworth.—g, Wiseton-rd., f., y.r. 262. ...... 500 
36, BxGasicl-t0., $6 Yo8s AMlecnccadnasecnccesse 800 


By J. J. Hitt & WEAVER. 
Battersea.—Winstanley-rd., The Clarence Tavern, 


freehold rental of 84l., reversion in 313 yrs... — 3,0co 
Stamford Hill.—4r, Plevna-rd., u.t. 71} yrs., g.r. 
SPEMg Wile ACh OU a cccee dacvadcdecn cece wace 200 


Contractions used in these lists.—F¥.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.:. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental ; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard ; gr. for 
grove ; b.h. for beer-house; p.h. for public-house; o. for 
offices ; s. for shops. | | / et ko sy 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average ptices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
should be remembered by those who make use of this 


information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
Hard Stock pre ] 
ard Stocks .... 114 6 1,000 alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and vane . : 
Grizzles..... a es $9 ” ” 
Facing Stocks.... 212 0 ” ” ” 
hippers ....... aa a. ” ” ’ 
Flettons ........ zr 9 6 ‘a at railway depot 
Red Wire Cuts .. 112 0 “a BS oe 
Best Fareham Red 3 12 0 os 9 ” 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing ° Oo 
Best Blue Pressed '’ ” i % 
Stafforishire .. 450 »” ” ” 
Do. Bullnose .... 4 11 0 ” ” ” 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks ..... 4 8 0 ” ” ” 


GLAzED BRIcks. 
Best White and 


Ivory Glazed 

Stretchers...... 13 0 0 °° ” » 
1, ee 1200 os ” ” 
Quvins, Bullnose, 

and Flats...... 1700 o» ” ” 
Double Stretchers 19 0 o ‘a “a ” 
Double Headers... 16 0 o ” ” ” 
One Side and two 

NGS... ...2200s 19 0 Oo ” ” ” 

Two Sides and 

one End ...... 20 0 0 ” ” ” 
Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints ....... 20 0 0 ” ” ” 


Best Dipped Salt 
Glazed Stretch- 
ers and Headers 12 

Quoins, Bullnose, 


c 
° 


and Flats...... 14 0 0 ” ” ” 
Double Stretchers 15 0 o - PM ” 
Double Headers.. 14 0 0 pe 99 ” 
One Side and two 
nds.. eccccesece 5 oOo ” ” ” 
Two Sides and 
one End ...... 1 °o.60°8 ” ” ” 
Splays Chamfered, 
Squints........ 14 00 ” ” ” 
Second Quality 
Whiteand Dipped 
Salt Glazed ..... 2 0 0 is less than best. 
Thames and Pit Sand ......-. 7 © per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast ........ tuceve OS ” ” 
Best Portland Cement ........ 30 o per ton, delivered. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 21 0 ,, $s 


Nots.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime ........- - ros. 6d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks 27s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 


s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks .... 1 11 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depdt 
at ”» core IT ” ” 
Farleigh Down Bath .. 1 8 ‘i 9s 
Beer in blocks .... 1 6 ‘+ aa 
Grinshill i ace Dd 
Brown Portland in blocks 2 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 
Red Corsehill a 2 
Closeburn Ked Freestone 2 
Red Mansfield _,, 2 $e - 


York Stone—Robin Hood Quality. 


Scappled random blocks 2 10 ” ” 
6 in. sawn two sides land- 
ings to sizes (under 
40 ft. super.) ...... +» 2 3 perfoctsuper. ,, 
6 in. Rubbed two sides 
Ditto, Ditto ........ 2 6 st ‘~ 
3 in. Sawn two sides 
slabs (random sizes).. 0 114 re “ 
2 in. to 24 in. Sawn one 
side slabs (random 
SIZES). seseeeees 222 O 72 ‘ 99 
14 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto o 6 ee a 
Best Hari York— 
Scappled random blocks 3 0 per ft. cube Pe 
6 in. sawn two sides, 
landings to sizes(under 
40 ft. sup.) .....006.. 2 8 per ft. super. - 
6 in. Rubbed two sides 
DMG svsccccasecces. = 9 as 
in. sawn two sides 
slabs (random sizes) 1 2 “ ~ 
2 in. selt-faced random 
po ere ewaveseya °o 5 Es 0 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. 
6 in. sawn both deld. rly. depdt, 
sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. 
deld. rly. depét. 


10 ” ” 
” ” 
” ” 
” ” 
” ” 


-OuFtn 


” ” » 3 in, do. I 2b 5 ” 
SLATES. 
in. in 4s.d. 
20 X10 best blue Bangor..13 2 6 per rocoof r200atry.dep. 
S41E « 9 * +213 17 6 a F 
20X10 best seconds ,, 1215 0 ‘i 
2c X12 ” ” »” 1310 Oo ” ” 
16X 8 best ’ 7o°0 ” ” 


20 X 10 best blue Portma- 


° 


OG. es oo” 4 a : 
16 X8 best blue Portmadoc 6 o 
20X10 best Eureka un- 

fading green....15 0 
20X12 aa ‘a 16 10 
18 X 10 99 ‘“ II 10 
16X 8 ” ” 8 7 
20X10 permanent green 10 10 
18 X 10 ” = 9 0 
16X 8 ” ” 6 5 


° 


” ” 
” ” 
” ” 
” ” 
” ” 
” ” 


22e0n000 





[See also page 77. 































































































































































"6 THE BUILDER. JAN. 17, 1903, 
= a —_ 
COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. P 
Bes 
(Fer some Contracts, &e., still open, bet not included in this List, see previous issues.) Bes 
Do 
——__ Be: 
I 
COMPETITIONS. Be! 
De 
Be 
. Desi 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. be ‘aaa 
Designs for University Buildings, Cape of Good Hope...} Agnt.-Gen. for Cape of Good Hope} :4007., 2001., 1000. ............ssssessesseesseees ne Jan. 31 
*Laying-out Piece of Land for Recreation Ground ...... Winchester Corporation ..............| 751. and 251, Sani aaa eae Geguencee Feb. 10 
Ds 
CONTRACTS. De 
Ba 
Ba 
De 
Tende ” 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by ba wee 
; 
Fc 
F 
AAAHONS CO WOPKNOUIG ssvssiscicvcccecsesescosnssversesecovecnes+s]) AAMNOROBUSD GUUBUGIBDS  <.0ceccss0ceccvcee Newcombe & Co., Architects, 89, Pilgrim-street, Newcastle ............] Jan. .% “¢ 
Sewage Outfall Works Wealdstone U.D.C. ... N. Lailey, Civil Engineer, 6, The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. ...... do. Fi 
Bridge ........ . Cowes (I.W.) U.D.C. ... J. W. Webster, Engineer, High-street, Cowes.............0.+0+ ‘ : 
Public Cony niences, Trooper- -lané... Halifax Corporation J. Lord, Civil Bngineer, Town Hall, Halifax ............... ; 
Business Premises, &C., SpenCer-rOad........cscccccsesseeseeeees Londonderry Co-op. Society ......... The Secretary, 59, Strand-road, Londonderry sharcedecuiueese J 
tAdditions to School, Medomsley, Durham ...... ..cccceeeel tne ewes ° G. T. Wilson, Architect, 22, Durham- road, Blackhill ...... 
Additions, Hawkshead, Bolton-le-Sands ......ccccccceeceeoef nee eens J. Parkinson, Architect, 67, Church-street, Lancaster .. : 
REOUSS, CLOPLON BANK DOD, TPAUGIN sssecsces-scccecccsacenped, anno vnnpns A. Sharp, Architect Market- street, Bradford P; 
*Abutments, &c. Shrewsbury Station N.W.and G.W. Joint eens Joint Engineer, Shrewsbury Station... Re : 
Sewerage Works, near Wakefleld  ............ssccee-ssseeeeeees hitotts U.D.C.. F. Massie, Civil Engineer, Tetley House, ‘Wakeileld reuse 
Offices, Warehouse, &c., = Sheffield .. we os ae gee Turner ‘& Co., Ltd... A. Fawcett, Civil Engineer, King-street, Wakefield ........ 
Manse, Curragh Camp, Co. Kildare... 00 sesacseovensens sees ee sesses S. H. Bolton, Civil Engineer, 2, eae VMOU so cseseccesessanceas Ww 
C hapel. BG, TIOMMIMOOD AUGOE cossrscsssipsssecscevsasicccvasesomsd ==“ tt*i«C Rn gwinuig c's L. Harvey, Market-place, Spalding... meee 
Two Houses, Shop, &c., Stanley, Durham...........ccccccef nee aaseeasy J. Calvert, High-street, Stanley ... 
Causewaying Carlton-Btrect .......cccccccsscrscoscrscccescsesceces Castleford U.D.C. W. Green, Surveyor, Carlton- street, ‘Castleford . ee 
Residence, Harlyn Bay, Cornwall Mr. C.G. Lamb B. Wise, Architect, Launceston .......c..cc.sccsssseseecererese 
“Supply of Cockle-shells for Parks, &c. . London County Council Park’s Department, 11, Regent-street, 8.W. 
Retort House, New Wortley.. éo0i| MOUS COTPOTAVION  ...c056sscescenessecesss Re MM. Townley, Gas ORCes LOCOS: ....scccesevsseccccrsscssenadsesesees aa 
Church and Se hools, Monkwe: irmouth, “Sunderland.. oe | A a ae er caer J. Potts & Son, Architects, 57, John-street, Sunderland.................. 
Club Buildings, Langley Park, Dur ae | (it F. H. Livesay, Architect. Bishop AUCKIAaNG ..............ccccccsssssssceecceees 
Restoration, St. Mary's Chureh, —* Norfolk.. cSdoveususve J. B. Pearce, Architect, 15, Upper King-street, Norwich .... 
BSE THAN RAUB 6.06. s05s0sceessecsees Bradford Corporation ...............04. J. H. Cox, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Bradford ...... auccucs 
SPURTILO TEORG BIOUBL, GeO ios cisccsscossvsevesercecsensecss Birmingham Corporation ............ City Surveyors, Birmingham .... Gosvenundausenesaceserd Pe 
SA Stsl, BRITE UO ID 5555 posers 45 cuachosesvecbaciuckataanvastocsrorenes Edinburgh School Board............... —.Carfrae, Architect, 3, Queen-street, Edinburgh 
MRA RLANIIE WN ROU EI ss castvc Succes spivanescaveaynvayesticasscreineseneebed Burnham-on-Crouch U.D.C.. .........| E. Dilliway, Council Offices, Burnbam-on-Crouch .. 
Alterations, &¢., to Work¥ouse Infirmary  .......e.cc cece Downpatrick Guardians ...............| RK. L. Morrow, Union Offices, Downpatrick .................006 
Steam Laundry, Mountain Ash, Glam............,.cccosssssool «iste vc neve Morgan & Elford, Architects, Mountain Ash ..............06 
Alterations to Schools. Onllwyn, near Neath... ... —— (Wales) School Board .........] J. ©. Rees, Architect, St. Thomas’ Chambers, Neath 
Boundary Wall, &c., Seven Sisters School, nr. "Neath . do. do. lo.. 
Five Houses, Manor "Royd Estate, Halifax peiSehuanazeteseee geisesicauss R. Horsfall & Son, Architects, 224, Commercial-street, Halifax ......] Jan. 2 
Sewerage Work, Airdworth (Contract 2), Sewers, &c....| Castle Bromwich R.D.C. ..............), Willcox & Raikes, Civil Engineers, 63, Temple-row, Birmingham ... do. 
Minworth (Contract 1).. SS do, do. do. 
Extension, King’s Ar ms Hotel, “Caerphilly: Messrs. Griffiths Bros. Ltd............. Landsdowne & Griggs, Architects, Newport, Mon. .........cccccscseces do. 
Stable, &c., Hill End Ayslum, St. Albans Visiting ee G. T. Hine, Architect, 35, Parliament-street, S.W. do. 
‘Sewers and Road Mi iking __ “RG! Hornsey U.I aan .++--| Council’s Engineer, tomer age lane, His can do. q 
*Execution of Works and ere of Materials .. Wandswor oh ou Council ...... Youncil House, Wandsworth, S do. 
Cast Tron Pipes ....... Hastings Corporation ..........0. s.se0 P. H. Palmer, Civil Engineer, Town. Hall, Hastings... Jan, 27 
PRM AI) TOERIIOUN i scisnentscencnenethanedunbexsenGasesehneceneec sears West Ham Council...............000secees Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, E.. sceesteed do 
SOO IV ORG sc visseusisysian chases 5p sas deanaksdpbsanSacuSesuesabscvoasceeoenase Ardenshaw (Lanes) U.D.C............. J. P. Wilkinson, Civil Engineer, St. Mary’s Gate, Manchester. iwstseusee Jan. 2% 
*Revising Steam Arrangements, Western Hospital......... Metropolitan Ayslums Board.........| Office of the Board, Embankment, E.C... do. 
‘Construction of Tinpber Jetty ,......0ss..cccccseccvcsccosccvsceses Chelsea Borough Council............... Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, King’s- -road, 8. W.. naaalnawicdbeeachewwcucetauee do. 
*Making-up and Paving Queensmill-road ............cceceeees Fulham Borough Council Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Fulham, 8. W. do. = 
*Making-up Woodfleld road.........sccccsssscesseecenssscescssveees Ealing Town Council ..... 3orough Engineer, Town Hall, Ealing, $.W. Jan. 29 ? 
*Supply and Erection of W — Iron ne - | Croydon Borough Council... Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon .. do. 
Refuse Destructor.. eeeeeneveaen nee Smethwick Corporation ............... C. J. F. Allen, Borough Surveyor, ‘own Hail. ‘Smethwick... Jan. 31 Y 
Pipes (1,000 tons) Glasgow Corporation | J. M. Gale, Engineer, 45, John-street, Glasgow .. do. 
Alterations to Oak House, Broad way..........e.cecccseeseee ces Bexley Heath U.D:.C.. ......cccssceseees W. T. Hawse, Surveyor, Public Hall, Bexley Heath, MM cuss aed do. 
PRED DI OL MAD WIOM scnacesianssccancksasisisuscvArccdcccoxeS UGHANCS = GIVE cicisecsssecscscasccases Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton .. do Y 
[°K SEMOLAADID EE RIO ROIOND  oo c cc oueanivert suk'csuccssacaus BEN. © = Me . nebiwuawcescse Messrs. F. and W. Stocker, Architects, 90 ‘and 91, “Queen- street, ‘E C. Feb. 2 K 
|*Making-up of Compton-road...........ceccsssssccescessesseeecs ces Tottenham U.D.C, .......s.sessesseee0ee,] Council's Engineer, 712, High-road, Tottenham ?. Feb. 3 B 
"Construction Of Roads amd Sewer.........cccccccosscssocccsese] ss t*i*«é wa nna cnn Messrs. F. and W. Stocker, Architects, 90 and 91, Queen- street, EC] Feb 4 
IXCoast Guard Buik wat Isle of W ight peuneappegsbnssaseiabert The Director of Works..... Superintending Engineer, Por tsmouth Dockyard... cisennees it eee oo 
| SHOR] TEOUIBG oaccescnsccencececens Walsall School Board : Bailey, McConnal, Architects, Bridge-street, Walsall cidunisteasseceveccaty Bebe em v 
\*Worksof Road W id Middlesex County Council . County Engineer, Middlesex Guildhe BLL, Westminster’ ..;.....seccceceeess Feb. 10 I 
*Laying Stoneware Ducts for Southern Tramways London County Council . .....| County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W.. Rucebensvebseherncucseeee do. 
Additions to Stores, Quarry-road Bulwell (Notts) Co-op. Soc. “Ltd. sasd Betts, Architect, Bank offices, Old d Basford. ielaCacesiascoes easseeiee ses No date 
Council Offices, Fire Station Camborne (Cornwall) U.D. C. cooenesey S. Hill, Architect, Redruth ........ do. r 
Six Cottages, Dunmow, ROSBAE Grcikaneaxsioncacetiineoreel... 1.0 semeees Has'!er & Ciapham, Dunmow do. 
Hotel, Carise ......ssecsseseeseoroes bel NTE BO cctictnimsnccrsscesseetiaind Oliver & Dodgshun, Architects, Carlise ..... do. 
Twelve Houses, Church- street, Ashton-under- ‘Lyne... reed | CCtC*«S:«CN es T. George & Son. Architects, Old Square, Ashton-under-Lyne ......... do. 
House, as Lee AV AMUMNEUOR nt esctossGatrsssvesacicucenee «| «||| aks habonascs Colson, Farrow, & Nisbet, Architects, 45, Jewry-street, Winchestei do. 
I'wo Houses, Main-street Haworth, Yorks w.cccccccccccc.0c] wenn eevee A. Booth, South Wil, TAWOPON cicscsossscsscvcsscsacetns senses saupueunned do. z 
Church, &c. Cricklade-road, Gorse Hill, Swindon ......... Boreham & Morion, Architects, POIRM CLIO 055555 sub pldacsecsaccssexeoceece: do. . 
| —== 7 
d 
& 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
| 
| | 
rake ; on 
| Nature of Appointment. By whom Required, Salary. | ey 
Die ee ——| 
PROOUIUOCHITON ASSINIONG 5 ss otkstesccct tiers Woolwich Borough Council ........ Lc) See mf Feb. 2 
| —— 
Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competition, iv. Contraets, iv. vi. vili. x. @xx, Public Appointments, xvii. i 
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PRICES:CURRENT (Continued). 
TILES. 
s. d. 
Best plain red roofing tiles..42 © per 1,000, at rly. depdt. 


Hip and valley tiles.... 3 7 per doz. = pa 
Best Broseley tiles ....... +50 © per 1,coo ee a; 
Do. Ornamental Tiles ....52 6 a ‘ <i 

Hip and valley tiles.... 4 o per doz. i Pe 

Gest Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1,000 as 5 
~*~ ornamental Do. ....60 0 re ¥ as 
ta gaa covcee ‘ o per doz. 99 a 
ley tiles.......-. ° ee Re a 

ie Red <r Mottled Staf- 
fordsiue Do. gamed 5I 9 per 1,000 ea re 
Do. Ornamental Do. ......54 ” ‘< ‘a 
Hip tiles .....cecceeee - 4 1 perdoz. ae 
Valley tiles.......-..0 3 8 as ‘ = 

Best “Rosemary” brand 
plain tiles ......... <le © per 1,coo ne + 
Do. Ornamental Do. ....50 © ~ 
Hip tiles: s.00csceccesies 4 0 per "doz. ” ‘is 
Valley tiles ......ccce.. 3 8 + a “4 

WOOD. 


BuitpInc Woov.—YELLow. 
At per standard. 


£ sh £ &e 
Deals: best 3 in. by rrin. and 4 in. 
by gin. WOE TE Bicsciccvccees Se &@ Wee 
Deals: best 3 by 9....++-++-+2++se- 1410 0 1510 0 
Battens : best 2} in. by 7 in. and 8in. 7" 
and 3 in. by 7in. and 8in...... III0 0 1210 0 
Battens : best A by 6 and 3 by6. o 10 o less than 
7in. and 8in. 
Deals: seconds .......- cccceccsses £ © Olesathanbest 
Battens: seconds .....+eeseseeeee O16 GO g “is 4s 
2in, by 4in. and 2 in. by 61 in. 9 0°20 9g10 0 
2in. by 4¢in. and 2in. by,5in. .. 8 10 0 g 10 o 


Foreign Sawn Boards— 
rin, and r}in. by 7in. .......... 010 oO more than 


battens. 

‘Ri Mie cuiecciumeesateudenesnncese zoo a 
Fir timber : Best middling "Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 
or Memel(average specification 410 0 5 0 0 
SQQ0RES. sidiccaccuces aiadeie . 455 6 410 0 
Small timber (8in. to roin.).... 312 6 315 0 
Small timber (6in. to 8in.)..... . 3G 6 310 0 
Swedish balks .........++00-- 2%3 Oo 3060 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average). a 53 315 0 


Joiners’ Woop. At per standard. 


White Sea: First yellow deals, 
3 in. by 10 iM... ses. eee ceeece 23 oO 2400 
SUSY Oi lilay occasesc enon ons © oO 2210 0 
Battens, 2% in. and 3 in. by 7 in. te oo 10 0 
Second yellow deals,3in. byrrin. 18 10 0 20 0 oO 
ae 3 in. by gin. 1710 0 19 0 O 
Battens, ahin.and 3in.by7in. 13 10 0 14 10 0 


Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 12 in. 
WMA OW vcccuadeces vassuncwe 15 10 
sooth 24 in. and3in.by7in. x11 10 


Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. 


lomo) 
4 
no 
HH 
oo 
oo 


by rr in. ........46 ceeweneas 2I 0 0 2210 0 
Do. 2 ith) DM OMS -< coccesen « 38 @ © 1910 06 
Battens....« MOE CC POCE CERT. ss 3950 @ 3S o¢e 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 

EW Miaccckecs ccteceaseanews a 16 6 Oo “37 © C6 
Do. Fit. DY OID. casscececsses ; If¢10 0 36 G@ 6 
BIMCONS ogo encaccenacacetece nes IIIo O 1210 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 

ELMs asics ces geasecencenes s< S900 14 0 0 

De. git DY Oh <<ccsececces 3 Oo 0 «Mm oO 8 

Battens ..... Weaeaekesee iseces 146 O GO IE OG 


White Sea and Petersburg :— 
First white deals, 3 in. by rr in. 14 10 
» 3 in. bygin. 13 10 
iil uisicginataxeeas soeese IE O 
Second white deals 3 in. byr1in. 13 10 


o 
° 
° 
° 

i és » 3in.bygin. 1210 0 13 10 

a re », battens...... 910 0 1010 
WMCH“PING@s Ceale cas cvccuacecsecs 1600 1800 

Under 2 in. thick extra ....... « Cid oO Ioo 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes.. 33 0 o upwards 
OQURMEne Coccvccccccccasece 29 G@ GO 4. .6 
Seconds, regular sizes .......002 24 10 0 2610 0 
Yellow Pine Oddments ....... 20 0 0 2200 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube.. 0 4-6 aes G 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cube ...... seseas Ons: 6 e232 6 
Small @2 3 o 2 6 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per “ft. cube . °o5 0 °o 5 6 
Dry. it sama Oak, per ft. sup. as 
WER | ccaisislaciee coves seine eedee oo 7 oO 8 
3 in. do. ‘do. ais oO 6} - . 
Dry Mahogany— 
Honduras, ‘labasco, per ft. 7 
COD SE ae ORS ° 09 o ol 
—— Figury, an ft. sup. “as 
sere sigeaineaiers iiiuanaw«2 G 2 G6 oe ¢ 
Dry on, hunni, poe ft. sup. 

ESIC <n os cacilocesarsadeccus © o10 o 10 
Weales perload) cece ec coca cicices eee 1610 0 20 0 O 
American Whiewoed Planks— 

BOOM GUNE a,c acewcowicantexs 040 -+- = = 
Prepared Flooring — Per square. 
tin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
SOG assiowacncates sc wusaseara es o13 6 o17 6 
tin. ie 7 in. yeHow, planed and 
THALCNEG vis.ce'nciois ci deceive cee OI4f 0 o 18 o 
14 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
WEAICNOU occu nc uewaveuns 016 0 rz 6 
zin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
BOGS ice, eoscuanamis o1r 6 o13 6 
z in. 7 in. white, planed ‘and 
MAICHOD ss. Sovedccascuscecus o1I2 0 o1%4 Oo 
tt in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
MUCH s wanvcce cu inate aaa o1m4 6 016 6 
i in. by 7 inch yellow matched and 
beaded or V-jointed boards or o 013 6 
2 in.by7in, do. do. do. o 1440 o18 o 
din. by7in. white do. do. o100 of 6 
z in. by.7in. do. do. do. om 6 «om 6 


6-in. at 6d. to od. per square less than 7-in. 





PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London, or delivered. 
~~ Vans, per ton. 
S. 


d. s. d. 

Rolled Steel ara ordinary sections 6 5 o 750 

Compound Girders 8 2 6 950 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 

Nary sections ......... Gaadeuaes 717 6 817 6 

Flitch Plates ...... ee 8 5 © 8"15 0 


Cast Iron Columns and ‘Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns .,.. 7 2 6 8 5 


a 


METALS. 
Per ton, in London 
IRon— Lad ££ & Ge 
Common Bars......... tues Fig e” SF ee 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality ............ 8 5 o 815 0 
Staffordshire “ peas Bars ” 10 10 O “+ 
Mild Steel Bars .......... a¢cace (@ @ CG g9 10 oO 
Hoop Iron, foe WMceccucwer —O 5 ° 9 10 o 
a galvanised........ «a ° . 


16 
«q* And upwards, according to size aa auge. . 
Sheet Iron, Biack.— , 7 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 
” ” 


o 
oé 
bd 
AN 
os 
Lal 
La) 
° 
° 
. 
‘ 
. 


T0968. ccccccese I2IG O + = 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordi- 


nary quality— 
Ordinary sizes 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
a a a ee 215 0 - «= » 
” ” . s and 24g. 13 5 0 - = = 
450 "= * 


Sheet Tron, Odleiian, ‘flat, best 

quality :— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g........-.5 16 0 0 + = = 
9s PP 22g.and24g. 1610 0 -+ = - 


26g 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets :— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8ft. 20g. 121 


5 0 
” ” + pana SEG oe - ‘ee 
5 0 


26g 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, é ft. by 2 ft. 
by 20 g. 


to 3 ft. 





and thicker .. 12 0 0 \ e 
1» + os 22g,and24g. 13 0 o lk x lee 
SG caccadaa % § oO - ss 
Cut nails, 3 in. TES citecwanes 9 5 915 0 
(Under 3 in. usual trade extras. x 
LEAD, &c. 
Per ton, in London. 
S & £7 o. 
Lzap—Sheet, English, 3lbs.& up. 13 10 90 | - = = 
Bige 10 cols .« case ss. << maaedes a 2 ais 
SON ING nececccces SWadaccecend ~AGLae oO - + 
Compo Pipe ...... as eeseeasase 16 10 o - + es 
Z1nc—Sheet— 
Vieille Montagne .......... ton 25 0 o - os 
SUOMI oc calsevcadsencandeee an 263500 - + 
CoprER— 
Strong Sheet ...... «ecw pPlk G-0'r0 © = « 
i eee panna ans ‘<a o OL aS 
COOGEE DAMS ccccevcecccs™ 4s oor id's Ba 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet..........-- 99 00 9 - 2 
Thio igo <atdddenanne ‘6s © O10 - 2 = 
Trin—English Ingots ...... ss or ae. - - 
So_LpDER—Plumbers’ ...... 5, oo 6 - - - 
"RINMOUH SE  cccesacacecuee “a oo & + «= « 
MNOWINDE cedscnccdiceas <a © 0 Of + = = 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
BG G8 CUMIN ae eaucadansacnseascess 22d. per ft. delivered. 
ses, SOUMEMM ie acdscewdeasdivotadnae ae zo 
BE GE. UNI < cag wceuscccdeceseceee CY) aoe - 
A eS xeadaaaexe aid. 45 a 
ik GR INOS <5 én caceaceewccesss ee 4d. pe ‘a 
fe) TOMER dudes dududdseceutcece SEU) a4 ue 
SE OF, WUMOE cu ccuccussccenvace eeee Gee a es 
je MEBs kcvccatcatwcecas wsecs Gale) | ss ne 
Fluted sheet, 35 - Jae Sie i pe 
. e ” 9 
5 Hartley’ s Rolled iat a 3 
ie ” ” ” ” ” 
” ? ” ”” ” 
OILS, &c. & s. d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels.. per gallon o 2 3 
<a ste »» in drums.......... “ o 2 6 
Boiled ,, y, in pipes or barrels.. ee o 25 
1) CFOS, < veceucsc 23 o 2 8 
Turpentine, i in a Med eaedeae sant Ps ° 34 
ME GQUUIME 6 6casccececeae aa o 3 6 
Genuine Ground English — Lead _sperton 20 10 o 
pe a rere deca pr 20 0 O 
Best Linseed CE Patt iicce ces caccese percwt. o 8 o 
Stockholm Tar..... evadeduacKcenexe per barrel 1x 12 © 
VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon. 
fu Saasth 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish ..... evandecdeacsecaas °o 8 o 
Pale Copal Oak... -.sccccoccssscaces dacdadeas eo 10 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic We As etuksecundneceeed o 12 6 
Fine Extra Hard-Church Oak .............0.. © 10 6 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for Seats of 
CHGRCNER sc oc connec ccnadececedeesccaedews © 14 0 
Fine Elastic Carriage ........++.++e00e- waceen a Gtaeae 
Superfine Pale ee Canttage  ..cecens aaadee 016 o 
Fine Pale Maple: .cécccccccccccccsccasccocces 016 o 
Finest Pale Durable Cian .ccudareuccdsdaaes 018 o 
Extra Pale French Oil ..... aneseuaaudacuxs "so 
Eggshell Flatting Varnish ..... Ceccccccecseces O18 O 
White Copal — a aaa ciecewsedudweeeaes 7406 
Wate Pale POG «occas cccescssccaciecccescsce o12 0 
Best Japan Gold Size seusdasiedasaeuaueewae = 130 °6 
Best Black Japan ......ccccceoes Joccecces sees 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ........seeeseceeee a a ane 
DPURMMION PURO sé cciccccdsdiccecsccucesscaee o 8 6 
Meth UNCLE cca dade cxccccdeccccutcenuncaded « @36@ 6 
Knotting .. ...cccccccerccsccccccccccece saeeae © 10 0 
Fouuh ots Brush Polish scacdd cdeweccausamaa > Gr Mana 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
F. W. R. (Amount should have been stated.) 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, gee 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with 
authors. 

h We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which bead been duplicated for other journais are NOT 
DESIRE 

All ann sh must b2 authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender, whether for publication or not. 
No notice can be taken of anony mous communications. 

We are compelied to decline pointing out bocks and 
giving addresses, 

_Apy commission to a contributor to write an article is 
given subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
by the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 








TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner; and we cannot publish announce 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
rood., unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. ] 


» * Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 





ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, — For the erection of a 
pair of houses, Taunton-road. Messrs. Thos. George & 
Son, architects, Old-square, Ashton-under-Lyne :— 


J. Hodgson........ 4945 o| T. Dean .........-£914 0 
Chas. Evans...... 945 © Fitton & Bowness.. 905 © 
E. Marshall ...... 927 0] Briggs & Son .... you 0 
Jj. Wooley ........ 926 0} BR. RiBby <-...... ° 
Gibson & Son .... 925 0] Swallow & Taylor, 

Shuttleworth Bros. 921 o}] Ashton - under - 

J. Ridyard........ 920 © Lyte” ic ccccces - 888 10 





CARSHALTON.—For the erection of the proposed 
Southern Convalescent Hospital at Cershalton, Surrey, for 
the Managers of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
Messrs. Treadwell & Martin, atchitects. 2, Waterloo- 
place, S.W. Quantities by Messrs. H. S. Northcroft, 
ay ag meh — 


Kirk & Ran- 
Higgs. eae iia oo dall.,. .... £193,203 0 0 
C. Wall.... 201,328 o o Shillitoe 
Rudd & Son 201,214 10 7 | BOs ice ce 193,000 0 Oo 
W. Wallis... 201,139 10 o | F. G. Min- 
Lorden & Cat eee 191,coo 0 O 
t Sons .... 198,888 o o | Holliday & 
Wilcccks & Greenwood 184,444 0 0 
0. s+00.. 198,873 o o | McCormick 
Patman & & Sons .. 179,777 0 © 
Fothering- Johnson 6. 
ham _ .... 197,723 0 0 Co., Ltd.* 174,750 0 o 
J. & M. Pat- 
SIMs sac 197,299 0 oO 








CLEETHORPES (Lincs).—For the erection of sea 
wall, &c., for the Urban District. Council. Mr. Egbert 
Rushton, engineer, Poplar-road, Cleethorpes :— 





Braithwait. -426,000 o c! sean 416,527 3 1 
Langton .. 24,620 14 4| Thompson .. 16,347 uv o 
Robinson.... 24,244 18 2|Sangwin.... 16,257 5 90 
Brebner .... 23,441 17 0| Clark ...... 16,201 7 6 
Starkey .... 19,893 7 3] Cook &Co 16,193 0 oO 
Dixon 22.02 17,709 0 o| Fasey ...... 16,093 7 to 
j | SE 17,616 0 o| Gladwell.... 14,800 0 0 
Leggatt .... 17,369 15 o| H. B. James 13,80 o 2 
Brunton .... 16,9;8 2 6] J. & M. Pa- 
Hewins & trick, L.on- 

Goodhand 16,877 0 o{ don..... - 12,278 0 o! 
Heywood & 

Cae acacae 16,753 © 3 





DORKING.—For the execution of diainage works. 
North and Mid Holmwood, forthe Rural District Council. 
Mr. W. Rapley, jun., surveyor, Clovelly, Tower Hill, 


Dorking :— 

G. Gains & aie: Ford.... £5,826 0 o 
Sons... --£8,148 0 0,G.G. Rayner 5562 5 4 

é c —_ ee 7,789 18 6 | oT Tod- oo 
. Coker .... 7,175 18 7 . 

Free & Sons.. 6,760 14 5|% -R. Mann.. 5,323 15 7 

J.& T. Binns 6,312 19 7 ai” Trine, 

Cooke & Co... 6,220 7 4 | astleigh, 

Graham &Sons 6,152 13 9 Hants*.. 4,925 0 0 


J. & E Bloom- 
Giiiccccscs $445 9 





ECCLES (Lancs) —For the execution of road works, 
Mather-road, &c, for the Corporation. Mr. ‘I. >. 
Picton, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Eccles :— 


Mather-road, 


Snape & Sons, Eccles ....+-++--++0+ 4269 5§ 6 
Back Church-street. 
W. H. Johnson, Eccles ........ eee << ak 
Tipping-strect. 
W. H. Johnson, Eccles.......0+-+0.. £255 10 10 





FARINGDON.—For ay ee the Bakers’ Arms Irn 
Union-street, for Messrs. & J. Arkell. Messrs. W, 
Drew & Sons, architects, Hat -circus, Swindon :— 


J. Harris ......+0---- £928 | J. WME waetinoededece £805 
Cael BGs. << <cceeeas 498 | J. Williams, Swindon* 797 





A. J. Colborne ...... 846 
[See also next page. 
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KING’S LYNN (Norfolk).—For alterations to opera- 
ting theatre and laundry at the West Norfolk and Lynn 
Hospital. Mr. Herbert J. Green, architect, 31, Castle 
Meadow, Norwich :— 





Read & Wildbear £1,548 BLOUSE: es nensde Ht,255 © 
Renaut Bros..... 1,333 ©| Bardell Bros..... 1,235 © 
Youngs & Son .. 1,322 J. W. Collins 1,218 0 
J-Cracknell .... 1,273 W.H. Brown 1,197 18 
Fash, Langley, A. F. Foreman, 

5 a Fe King’s Lynn*.. 1,186 18 
J. Medwell...... 1,262 R. SHARKS «.... 1,150 0 








LYDIARD MILLICENT.—For sanitary works at 
The Grove, for Mr. H. F. W. Marson. Messrs. William 
Drew & Sons, architects, ——? _ 

Tydeman Bros..... 4265 o| J. L 
A. J. Colborne .... 243 11 | 


Soeewes® 4243 8 
sit of Swindon.) 





NANTWICH.—For the erection of a residence, with 
stabling, cottage, &c., at Willaston, near Nantwich, for 
Miss Salisbury. Mr. Henry Bushell, architect, 33, New 
Bridge-street, E.C. Quantities by the architect :— 

S. Redhouse , 445469 o o|j. T. Gresty, 
J. Harding .. 4,455 13 7 Willaston*. 74 88 15.0 
J. Morrey sue. 4,285 4 





STRATTON ST. MARGARET.— For erecting a 
cloak-room at the Girls’ School, for the School Board. 
Messrs. William Drew & Sons, architects, Swindon :— 

Henry Looker, Stratton*..... Seen eicnr ae 158 10 





SWANSEA.—For 
Swansea General and Kye Hospital. 
Moxham, architect, Swansea :— 
Lloyd Bros... £1,340 4 


new out-patients’ department, 
Mr. Glendinning 


, F, 
Weaver .... 


Walters & 41,253 0 0 
JORNS..+.... £5307 © Bennett Bros. 1,252 0 0 
Thomas Rich- John Davies . 1,250 0 0 
rere 1,304 0 Griffith Davies 1,243 10 0 
David Jenkins 1,297 © H. billings*.. 1,220 10 © 


Marles & Son 1,277 10 © 





SWANSEA.-~—For erection of new house, Richmond- 
road, Swansea. Mr, Glendinning Moxham, architect, 


Swansea : 
David Jenkins .. £1,820 o| J. & F. Weaver £1,765 0 
Henry Billings ... 1,790 © | john Davies*.... 13745 10 


Bennett Bros. 1,700 O]| 





SWINDON.—For alterations to the Prince of Wales 
Inn, Union-street, for Messrs. Horsell & Marson. Messrs. 
William Drew & Sons, architects, Swindon :— 

Jobn Lay, Swindon*....... ee 4498 13 0 





SWINDON.—For shop fronts, Victoria-street, for Mr. 
Geo. Whitehead. Messrs, William Drew & Sons, archi- 
tects, Swindon :— 

A. J. Colborne, Swindon*® ........0 4127 15 0 





SWINDON.—For erecting two cottages at Liddington 
Wick Farm, near Swindon, for Mr. W._B. Waldron. 
Messrs. William Drew & Sons, architects, Regent-circus, 


Swindon :— 

C. Huckson ....£465 o ©} J. Lay .0...555 4442 0 oO 
R. Payne ...... 458 10 of J. Williams, 

Tydeman Bros. 450 0 o Swindon*.... 425 © 0 
A. J. Colborne 445 17 6 








B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Oitice.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


Ba&TIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ROAD 
MAKING, 





SWINDON.—For converting five houses into a work- 
men’s club, and building a skittle alley in Andover-street. 
Messrs, William Drew & Sons, architects, Swindon :— 

J. Ponting, Swindon” «0005 0000006 «3 6455° 20: <0 
[Five tenders received.] 





TOOTING.—For the erection o. a receiving home for 
children.and stabling at the Tooting Bec Asylum, for the 
Metropolitan Asyslums Board. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, 
architects, 15, Leadenhall-street, E.C. (Quantities by 
Messrs. Fowler & Hugman :— 





Foster & Sons£17,265 0 of — & 
Leslie & Co., Co:. an. - £13,790 an) 
foo ear 16,961 0 0 & 
Wm. Downs 15,463 0 Oo ‘a +. 12,799 © 
Appleby & | Cropley Bros., 
Sons...... 14,120 0 o|} Ltd.,Epsom* 12,599 0 o 


Miskin&Sons 13,958 0 o| Banyardt .. 12,545 10 8 
Errors discovered in calculations. 





WIGAN.—For the erection of fourteen cottages, Ellis 
street, and eleven cottages, Eckersley-street, Whelley, fo 
the Corporation :— 


Contract Contract 
No. 1. No. 2. 
Darbyshire & Collett.. £2,156 0” . 1,705 o 


John Dickinson ...... 9170 © «=... 1,700 © 


Albert Sharples ...... 2,280 o es 

Birch & Clayton ...... 9;300° © .cs< 870° 0 

John Pye ...........- 2,299 19 «20. 1,799 19 

Wilson 7 Son, Wigan 2,163 o 1,69) 10” 





WROUGHTON.—For skittle-alley at the Three Horse 


Shoes Inn, for Messrs. Horsell & Marson. Messrs. 
William Drew & Sons, architects, Swindon :— 
G. Porter, Wroughton* ....... eeeiaera siete -- 4103 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the Umted Kingdom, at 
the rate of 19s. per annum (52 numbers) PREPAID. To all parts of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 
&c., 26S. per annum, Remittances (payable to J. MORGAN) 
should be addressed to the publisher of “THE BUILDER, 
Catherine-street, W.C.. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 
by prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s, per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. gd. per quarter (13 numbers) can ensure 
receiving ‘‘ The Builder” by #7:day Morning’s Post. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 
BATH 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials. 





HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & 
don, The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





Asphalte —The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and _ terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co.}, .. 


SPRAGUE & CoO., Ltd,, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c, 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C, 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch, [Telephone No. 435 


PRINCES TRERT. RW 
METCHIM & SON { °s5"CLemenTs LANE Le 
** QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES; 
For 1903, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. 


JOINERY 


Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. 
CHAS. E. ORFEUR, 


ESTIMATES COLNE BANK WORKS, 
ON APPLICATION. COLCHESTER. 




















Jd. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except igual 
Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 


RED sAnpFAcCED NIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYS in STOCK 


Applications for Prices, &c.. to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 











Telephone: 0195. Telegrams: “Orfeur, Colchester.” 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors, 








Special attention is given to the above by 


ech Asplalt 


Contractors to 
H.M., Office of Works, The School Board for London, &. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information, apply 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 


CANNON STREET, E.C: 








TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS. 
F. BRABY & 


CO. 


ce 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 
Particulars on application. CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


LONDON :: 352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W., and 218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, 8.E. 


_ LIVERPOOL: GLASGOW : BRISTOL: 
6 aid 8, HATTON GARDEN. 47 and 49, 8T. ENOCH-SQUARE. | ASHTON GATE WORKS, CORONATION-RD. | 


Ra 
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TREGCON 


UNDERTAKE 
NOT ONLY ROOFING 


BUT 


ALL KINDS 


WROUGHT 
IRON, 
COPPER 
ZINC WORK, 


LARGE OR SMALL, 
BOTH 


INDOOR AND OUT. 


VENTILATING-PIPES, FLUES, 
CHIMNEY-COWLS, CUTTERS, 


BUILDERS’ BUCKETS, CISTERNS, 
&c. 
Kept in Stock and Made to Order, 








ONLY THOROUCHLY RELIABLE HANDS EM- 
PLOYED IN THE FACTORY OR SENT OUT TO 
ORDER. 


All kinds of |RON-WORK 


GALVANIZED. 
FREE COLLECTION & RE-DELIVERY. 








Estimates upon Application, 


TREGCON 


& CO. 


iuc, Iron, Felt, and Cisteru Merchants 
and Manufacturers, and Contractors for 





COPPER, IRON, and 


ZINC ROOFINC, 


FIXED COMPLETE. 


(THE OLDEST FIRM IN THE TRADE.) 


YToRE WORES, 
BREWERY ROAD, tonoon,n. 


Celegrams; “TREGGON, LONDOX.” 








| Apcly to DENNETT & INGLE{“” 


WILLESDEN PAPER. 


' 2ePly for Underlining Slates, Tiles, Iron 
Buildings, with or without Boards. 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. INSECT PROOF. 


Lists and views of large contracts where Willesden Paper has been used, and Catalog and Samples, Post Free, 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, WILLESDEN JUNC. LONDON, N.W. 


THE LONDON ASPHALTE'CO. 


14 & 15, COLEMAN STREET, E.C, 


Asphalte for Carriage and Foot Ways, Compressed or Mastic, Damp 
Courses, Vertical and Horizontal, Flooring, Roo fing, &e. 


| I=-Ply for Laying on Joists under Floor Bar 
to Deaden Sound, &c. 











SPECIALITIES: Manufacturers of Asphalte Paving Flags. 


10 in. by 10in. by 24in. for Carriage Ways. ) 
10 in. by 10 in. by 13 in. tor Footways, Basements, Warehouse Floors, Roofings,&c. | 
Win. by 10in. by tin. for Hospital Flooring. 

Compressed by powerful Hydraulic Machinery, ready for laying. 


PAMPHLET AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
Wrorks—-Lewen Wharf, Lewem Road, South Bromley. E. 


ec] NN A 4 ek 


ueTMosAlceWoop.p 
PRN FLOORS. Blog, 


I].QUEEN VicTORIA STREET, LONDON.E.C. 


Thicknesses 
vary according 
to requirements. 














Improved Machine for Tenoning, Scribing, Grooving, 
Trenching, Cross-cutting, &c. (N.N.) 


Single Spindle Molding, Shaping, Trenching, 
and Recessing Machine. (D.W.) 


J. SAGAR & CO. Ltd. 


canat worxs, HALIFAX, vorxs. LONDON OFFICE : co'Warina st. Lo. 








We makeall kinds of Wood-working Machines for Joiners, Builders, 
Cabinet Makers, Wheelwrights, Sawing and Moulding Mills, &c. We 
have all the latest improvements, and our prices are right. 


Dennett Fireproof Floors, dic. 


CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORK OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATESjSUPPLIED TO ARCHITECTS, 


FIREPROOF ENCASEMENT or RONWORK. 


CONCRETE STAIRS, PAWING, &c. 


24, QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, \ LONDON, 8.W; 


late of No. 5, WHITEHALL 
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BIRDS’-EYE VIEW OF WHITEHALL PALACE, AS DESIGNED BY INIGO JONES. 
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BIRDS’-EYE VIEW OF WHITEHALL PALACE, AS DESIGNED BY INIGO JONES. 
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VIEW OF CHARING CROSS IN THE 18th CENTURY. 


























OLD SOMERSET HOUSE: FRONT TOWARDS THE STRAND. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS TO Mr. ANDREW OLIVES 
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“AT THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
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